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BOOK II. 
THE STORM. 


Cuapter I. 
THE FIRST OF THE STORM. 


shee year 1861 had closed in thick clouds and a great darkness, 

with the mutter of war in the far west, and with the threatening 
of famine at home. The year 1862 dawned, but with a dawn so dark 
as scarce to be distinguishable from profoundest midnight. 


“Earth turned in her sleep for pain.” 


January, February, dragged slowly by, and times only grew worse. 
Few chimneys smoked, no workers tramped through the streets ; 
faces were pinched, fires burnt low and meagre in the bitter weather ; 
money was not forthcoming, clothes were few, pleasures were at an 
end. Men paused and waited, as it were, while the thunder growled 
and the first heavy drops of the storm began to fall, slowly and 
deliberately, and then faster and ever faster, till none could escape 
the universal drenching. 

One bitter morning, in the beginning of March, Myles and Mary 
Heywood turned out to their daily work. A furious, stinging wind, 
and a driving, scourging rain, saluted them as they entered the long 
sloping street leading to the factory. Myles pulled his collar up 
about his ears, and Mary folded her shawl more tightly round her, 
pulling it also further over- her face. They walked in silence, and 
did not look at each other. In truth, both their hearts were sad as 
sad could be. They were entirely changed from the well-to-do, 
untroubled, noble-looking brother and sister who, six or seven months 
ago, had walked home together in the heat of the August afternoon. 
What a hot, plentiful blaze of sunlight then! what cold, what wet, 
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what inclemency of elements now! ‘The contrast was pointed and 
searching, and went home to both. 

For months now, Myles’s heart had been growing bitterer and 
harder, and more rebellious; ever since that evening on which 
Sebastian Mallory had come and interrupted his talk with Adrienne. 
He had not seen her often since then, or rather had not visited her 
often since then; but on the few occasions when he had done so, she 
was changed. He had seen the change distinctly, had seen how 
her eye wavered and her colour changed under his piercing glance, 
for he could look at her steadily enough now, without bashfulness, 
and with a gaze of desperate, hopeless inquiry, which, he thought, 
must burn her secret from her heart. With each visit, each conver- 
sation with her, he had grown more hopeless, more despairingly 
certain that what little part or lot he had ever had in her life, had 
now vanished—was done with for ever more. Once, strolling aim- 
lessly along, he had seen her come out of a shop, and had been going 
to speak to her, when Sebastian Mallory had come up, smiling, and 
lifting his hat, and fixing his eyes upon her face. 

The sight had been quite enough for Myles, who had plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and turned away with bitterness in his heart. 
Once or twice—he did not know how often—he had purposely and 
pointedly spoken to her of Sebastian, and had even asked her a 
question or two about her former acquaintance with him, and had 
watched cruelly and unflinchingly to see how she took it. And she 
had taken it just as he had expected, with downcast eyes, a heightened 
colour, and a sudden confused silence. He had been satisfied with 
his experiment ; now he had given over going to Mr. Blisset’s house, 
saying to himself: 

“Tf she cares for us, and is worth anything, she will come—she 
will come if it is only to see Mary. By this I shall know her. If 
she comes I’ll keep quiet, and try to be satisfied with her—friendship. 
And if she does not come—I’ll hate her; no, I'll think no more of 
her—I'll forget her, and rid myself of this plague that has been with 
me ever since I knew her.” 

Adrienne did not come, days and weeks went by, and she came 
not, and Myles did not hate her; he did not cease to think of her. 
His “ plague” tormented him more grievously than ever, and his life 
was miserable. His days were long; there was only half the usual 
work to fill them. The weary afternoons and evenings were un- 
utterably long. He sat at home with his books open before him, or 
he took his way to the reading-room, and sat with more books open 
before him, and stared at them, and knew nothing about what was 
in them, while the chimes played ‘ Life let us cherish!’ and Myles 
thought of the hundreds, now daily augmenting, dwelling in the 
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houses beneath those chimes, to whom, in their destitution, the tune 
must have seemed a sort of melodious mockery. ‘ Life let us cherish !’ 
while the men across the Atlantic were locked in the deadly grip of 
war, and the cotton manufacture in England was coming steadily, 
surely to a standstill. A few more throbs of its mighty pulse—a 
few more desperate struggles to break through the paralysis that was 
creeping over it, and then the iron lungs, the great throbbing heart 
of it, its huge limbs, its vast arteries, would be quiescent—for who 
should venture to say how long? It was a deadly prospect. 

With these various causes of distress gnawing perseveringly at his 
heart, the young man might well be silent, as he set his teeth against 
the wind, and stooped his head to shield his face from the rain. 

While Mary, on her side, had cause enough and to spare of 
unhappiness. The poor girl’s heart was full to bursting of a dread 
fear that she had had for many weeks now, and concerning which 
she had not breathed a word to any one. 

“That it should ha’ begun just now!” she thought to herself; 
“just when times is hard, and work is short, and I can none get him 
all he should have.” 

She kept up a brave face; worked out her daily task at her looms, 
and her much harder, heart-breaking task at home; had caresses, and 
smiles, and tender words for Edmund, and a good face to turn to 
poor Myles, in his gloom, which oppressed her faithful heart like a 
chill hand laid upon it. She had her meed of consolation for Harry 
Ashworth, who said he was growing deafer and deafer. She had her 
own private astonishment at Adrienne’s long absence, but no thought 
that Adrienne meant any slight or ill-will to her or hers. 

Still, her secret cares had thinned her cheeks, and taught her lips to 
assume a sadder curve; had placed a line or two upon her frank, 
calm brow, and lent a quiet pensiveness to her dark-brown eyes. It 
had always been a good face—now it had the dignity and pathos of 
well-borne sorrow. 

They entered the great gas-lighted room. Myles went off to his 
part of the mill, and Mary to hers. How hot and overpowering it 
felt, after the bitter rawness of the outside air! She cast aside her 
shawl, and set her looms going, and in a few minutes the old accus- 
tomed roar of the machinery had somewhat soothed her; and her 
monotonous, weary pondering over ways and means, and sharp, sting- 
ing fears as to some dread event hovering in the near future, had been 
somewhat dissipated by attention to her work, and the chat of a 
fellow factory-worker. 

“T reckon we’st soon have to shut up shop here, Mary,” said the 
latter. “I yeard Wilson say as how we couldn’t hold out mich 
longer.” 
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“ Eh, what ?” said Mary, with a start—“ eh, I hope not, lass. What 
mun we do, if we’ve no work ?” 

The other girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“T’ve yeard say, too, as if we do have any work, it'll be wi’ Surats, 
and I mun say I'd rayther have none at all. I conno’ work yon 
stuff.” 

“T care nowt at all, whether it’s Surats, or what it is, so as I’ve 
summat to do, and summat to earn,” said Mary. 

“Thou may work twelve hours a day at Surats, and not earn above 
six shillin’ a week,” said her companion, cynically ; and then the con- 
versation ceased, and Mary was left to her reflections. 

At eight they went home to breakfast, and at half past they were 
at their work again, and continued at it until half past twelve, when 
Wilson put his head into the room, and called out : 

* All the hands in this here room will please wait a few minutes in 
the big yard. I’ve got something to say to you.” 

The same announcement had been made in the different rooms, and 
the result was, all the hands were assembled, and waiting, some 
curiously, some apathetically, for the communication that was coming. 

Wilson jumped upon a lurry which stood in the yard, and in a 
clear, distinct voice, read out from a paper he held in his hand this 
announcement : 


“T hereby give notice that on and after Friday, March the —th, 
this factory will be closed, owing to the present condition of the 
cotton trade, in consequence of the American war. At the same time, 
as I am anxious to keep my hands together, and to save them as much 
as possible from distress, I undertake, for the present at least, and 
until other circumstances should make a change desirable, to furnish 
them with the means of subsistence, and such of them as are my 
tenants will not be pressed for rent until the times improve. Each 
head of a family is requested to attend in the warehouse of this mill 
on the afternoon of Monday next, at three o'clock, when the con- 
ditions of relief will be made known, and the names and addresses of 
all in receipt thereof taken down. I request you earnestly, and with 
perfect confidence, to try, all of you, during this present trouble, to 
act together, and assist me in the preservation of order, and the relief 
of distress. “Semastian Matxory.” 


There was a short silence; then murmurs; then, from some lips, 
an attempt at a cheer. Some girls and women were wiping their eyes 
with their aprons, and one or two men waved their hats; exclama- 
tions and murmurs arose all around. “Eh, but that’s reet down kind, 
thatis!” ‘Th’ chap is a good sort!” “Well, we needna fear to clem 
just yet!” and soon. The gratitude was very real, if expressed with 
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true Lancashire reticence and absence of effusion. But almost 
greater than the gratitude was the gloom—the sense of shame and 
degradation—the feeling that this was a draught too bitter for any 
amount of sugaring to sweeten, and that they had done nothing to 
deserve to have to swallow it. Sebastian had done wisely in com- 
mitting to Wilson the delivery of the message. Wilson seemed to 
the work-people almost as one of themselves; he, too, must suffer 
somewhat from this calamity. The humiliation would have been too 
intense had Sebastian read the announcement himself. He, like 
hundreds of other masters, was making money—netting large profits 
at this stage of the crisis. His piled-up warehouses would be emptied 
at profitable prices of the accumulated results of last year’s over- 
production, while the impossibility of getting at the stores of cotton 
which were undoubtedly reposing in large quantities in Manchester 
and Liverpool warehouses, relieved him from the immediate expense of 
working, and of paying wages. That part of the “ panic,” as it was 
and is always called by the work-people, was one of unmitigated 
severity for the poor man—for the worker—capital added hugely to 
her stores. Yet every employer of any foresight was troubled to 
know what was to become of his work-people during the great” 
distress—such skilful, practised, deft-handed, soft-fingered work- 
people as no other corner of the world could supply to him—work- 
people who, if they once got scattered, or emigrated, or separated from 
their labour, could not be replaced—the choicest of craftsmen and 
craftswomen. This was a hard subject during all the years of the 
cotton famine—how keep the operatives together, provide for them, 
prevent them from becoming demoralised by the enforced idleness, 
combined with the living on money not earned by themselves? It 
was a problem which, all must confess, was nobly solved. 

At this precise time, though the distress was daily augmenting in 
an appalling manner, though each week saw a greater number of 
factories closed entirely, yet the organised system of relief—that 
gigantic machinery whose equal the world had never before seen— 
was not yet in existence. 

Sebastian, after long consultations with Mr. Sutcliffe, had come to 
the conclusion, for the present at least, to support his own work- 
people, and the result of that resolution was the paper just now read 
out by Wilson. 

Slowly the hands dispersed. Mary Heywood, seeing her brother 
near the big gate, joined him there, and glanced rather doubtfully up 
into his face. Doubt rapidly changed to dismay: he was white as 
death ; his lips tight-set; his great dark eyes absolutely scintillating 


with passion. The words she had been about to speak to him died 
upon her lips. 
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“Thou go home, lass! I’ve a little business to do before I come 
after thee, but I'll not be long,” said he, so quietly and calmly that 
her heart beat a little less rapidly, and without a word she obeyed, 
leaving him there in the yard,.he conscious only of one purpose, and 
of a burning restlessness until that purpose should be accomplished. 

He waited by the gates, looking at no one, speaking to no one, 
until he saw that all the hands had filed out, and that Wilson was 
left alone in the office, locking things up. A few swift, striding steps 
brought him inside the little room. Wilson looked up. 

“Hey, Myles! Is that you? Do you want something?” 

“Yes. I just want to tell you to take my name—and my sister’s 
too—off the books. We shall not work here any more.” 

“Oh! but you will. This here is only a temporary stoppage, you 
know. Times must mend, though they look bad enough now, and 
Mallory’s won’t go to smash so easily.” 

“T shall never work here again, I tell you, nor Mary either. Take 
our names off the books, if you please; and look you, Wilson, if 
anybody comes round to my house offering me relief in”—a spasm 
twitched his pain-set lips—* the master’s name, I'll kick him out—so 
‘you're warned.” 

“My certy, Myles! You're mad to talk 7’ that way. You've ne’er 
thought about it. How are you to live without relief? And when 
such a handsome arrangement has been made——” 

“That’s nothing to the point. Please to do as I ask, and remember, 
Tl keep my word.” 

He turned on his heel and left the yard. Wilson looked after 
him, watching the proud, elastic figure, haunted by the remembrance 
of the deadly paleness of the face, and the sombre, despairing gloom 
of the eyes. 

Wilson acted as became a wary man, who did not choose to commit 
himself—shook his head, and murmured: 

“ Ay, ay, my good chap, but you'll have to eat humble-pie sooner 
or later—and why not sooner ?” 

Evidently, the characters of Myles and his easy-going old friend 
were fundamental unlike. 

Meantime Myles, breathing rather more freely, and with a faint 
return of colour to his cheek, took his way home, feeling that now, if 
he met Sebastian Mallory, he could look him in the face as defiantly as 
he chose. There was something almost exquisite in the sense that, 
though only a few pounds stood between him and destitution, yet 
he was no longer in any way dependent upon Mallory. 

Arrived at home, he found the kitchen empty; the dinner half 
ready (not such an abundant dinner, even now, as it once had been), 
the table spread. He sat down moodily, and waited; and presently 
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Mary came down, looking very sad indeed. She had not been crying, 
but there was something in her eyes speaking of a grief and fear 
beyond tears. 

“Well, my lass, where’s Edmund ?” 

“ Edmund’s in bed, Myles.” 

“In bed!” he echoed, looking up in some surprise; “why, what 
ails him ?” 

“The same thing as has been ailin’ him this six-week. I dunnot 
know what it may be. Th’ doctor calls it low fever.” 

“The doctor!” he echoed again, more astonished still. “ What’s 
the meaning of this, Molly ?” 

“Eh, Myles, if thou’d none been so wrapped up in summat all this 
time, thou might ha’ seen as th’ lad were fair pinin’ away.” 

She could hardly finish her words, but sat down upon the rocking- 
chair, and covered her face with her hands for ‘a moment, while 
he looked at her with a haggard gaze. A hundred trifles came into 
his mind now, crowding quickly forward—Mary’s preoccupation— 
Edmund’s passive silence and flushed face—and he had never seen it. 
Brute that he was! 

“ And to-day he’s that weak, he can’t sit up no longer,” continued 
Mary, raising her face from her hands and looking sadly before her ; 
“and I’m sore fleyed he'll ne’er be strong again, that I am.” 

Then she rose, and began to finish the few preparations for dinner, 
though, sooth to say, no two people ever made ready for a meal with 
less appetite. She began to talk, as she thought cheerfully. 

“When I heard Wilson read out as factory would stop o’ Friday, 
my heart fair sank within me, when I thowt o’ yon lad, and us wi’out 
a penny to earn, but, eh! I could ha’ cried wi’ joy afore he’d done. 
Yon Mr. Mallory mun be a reet good-hearted chap, and our Edmund 
winnot clem now.” 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, starting up, and speaking in so strange a 
voice that she looked at him involuntarily, and saw again the look— 
the pale face, the scintillating eyes—which had so terrified her an 
hour before, at the mill-gate. He stepped across the room to her, and 
grasped her arm. “Never thou name such a thing again. I told 
Wilson to take my name, and thy name, off the books, and to send 
anybody round here, poking into my affairs, if he dared. Id die like 
a dog before I’d take bit or sup from him, or let any of those that 
belonged to me do it.” 

“Why, whatever-——” she began, but he went on, forcibly moder- 
ating his voice : 

“ Molly, I never could have thought to hear such a word from thee. 
Hast thought what it means? It means that we—seven hundred and 
more of us—shall go like beggars ever day, and take that man’s 
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money, and eat his bread, and do nothing for it. Thou’rt mazed with 
thy trouble,” he added soothingly, “or thou’d never have dreamt of 
it.” 

“But how mun we live?” she asked, seeing only that they were 
Mr. Mallory’s work-people, and that he prized their services, and like 
a generous master desired to help them until better times came round 
again. ‘Thou wert always so set against th’ master, lad; but when 
we're like to starve, what mun we do ?” 

Neither Mary nor Myles, it may have been observed, made any 
mention of their mother, or spoke as if she could relieve them. Later 
in the distress, Mary went to her mother, and represented their 
situation. Mrs. Hoyle replied sententiously that her money was 
sunk in her husband’s business, and she had no longer any control 
over it, which was indeed true: she had put it entirely in his power 
immediately after marrying him, and it remained there, for towards 
the close of 1863, Mrs. Hoyle, who had believed that she was doing 
well for herself in her marriage, died, of a rapid, sudden illness, and 
her money passed away from her children, and into her husband's 
hands, for ever. 

“We're not like to starve yet,” replied Myles, to his sister’s last 
remark, “I’ve got over ten pounds put by—it ought to have been 
more, but I wasn’t as careful as I should have been; and you've 
something of your own, I know. It’s true, we’d meant to keep it, 
but in these times we'll most of us have to use up what we put by.” 

“ Eh, lad!” answered Mary, with sorrowful embarrassment. “Mine 
were such a bit! And I’ve drawn it all out, for to buy yon lad his 
bits of things as he must have. Doctor ordered them, and I saw 
as thou were moithered wi’ summat, so I didn’t ax thee, but just used 
up my own bit o’ brass. It’s all gone—all but a few shillin’s.” 

He dropped her arm, and turned aside. This then was the prospect 
—a sick brother to cherish, himself and his sister to support; the 
rent to pay; and a little over ten pounds between them and destitu- 
tion. Undaunted though his spirit was, it was fain to stand appalled 
before these facts, until at last, turning round, he said : 

“Tl think about what can be done, Mary. Ten pounds will last. 
a good while, and thou’rt so clever at managing, and all that.” 

Mary was silent. She knew how quickly ten pounds would vanish, 
where there was an invalid to be cared for; and the regular weekly 
sum which Myles had haughtily refused, seemed, now that it was out 
of her reach, to assume the proportions of absolute wealth. 

“ Myles,” she said, “ I know thou mun have some reason for what 
thou’rt doing, but I’ve no grudge against the master. I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t take the relief and help Ned a bit . . . thou needna 
know nowt about it.” 
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“Mary!” He paused, choked back some passionate emotion, and 
looked at her. There rushed over his mind, as by an inspiration, the 
conviction that what he had said, what he had proposed to do, was a 
mean, tyrannical way of making others suffer for his own private 
grudge. Mary’s mind was to be kept on the rack as to ways and 
means ; Edmund’s comforts were to be stinted, or stopped, because 
he, Myles, hated Sebastian Mallory, and, knowing his sister would 
obey him, despotically said, “ You will take no help from him.” 

Certainly, to know that Mary and Edmund were subsisting upon 
Mr. Mallory’s bounty, while he was idle, would be anguish almost as 
keen as to sit down and subsist upon that bounty himself; but 
anguish, it seemed, prevailed a good deal in the world. It had to be 
borne by some people—what right had he to shift his portion upon 
the shoulders of a loving woman and a cripple boy? He cried shame 
upon himself. His cheek flushed, and he hesitated no longer. He 
had begun to speak passionately ; he finished calmly. 

“T had not thought of that. You are right, Molly. You'd better 
do so. It will be bad for me to bear” (how bad, his pale face and 
drawn lips foretold), “but it’s best so. This is a great trouble that 
has come upon us, and we must be as great as we can to meet it, I 
suppose. I shall look out and see if I can find anything to do— 
perhaps away from here. I’m sure it’s the best thing I could do. 
It’s a great mistake my being here at all.” 

This speech, with the misery and bitterness underlying its acqui- 
escence in her wish, seemed to freeze Mary’s heart within her. She 
could not understand it, yet it seemed to forebode evil and misery and 
woe to her. She looked at Myles, in whose whole attitude was some- 
thing alien and strange. For a moment a fearful weight and fore- 
boding oppressed her; then, breaking suddenly loose from it, she ran 
up to him with a cry of love, flung her arms around his neck, and 
kissed him eagerly. 

“Eh, Myles, hush, hush! Thou munnot talk like that. I'd clem 
sooner nor take a penny from any one thou didn’t like. It were only 
that I were quite disheartened, like, wi’ wondering what I were to do 
in these hard times, now yon lad is so poorly. But for thee to go 
away and leave us—the best brother”—a hug—“ ay, the vary best, 
ever a lass had—my certy, don’t say nowt about it again.” 

She was half laughing, half crying. As for Myles, the clasp of 
her warm arms about his neck seemed to unstiffen it; the pressure 
of her face upon his breast appeared to loosen a load of pent-up 
feeling. He put his arm round her waist, and kissed her soft brown 
hair again and again, and once more the feeling rushed over him{tha! 
this was true hearty love, and that he was a fool to distress himseli 
for that other love, which would never be his. 
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“Don’t take on so, there’s a dear lass. Do just as you like about 
the relief. Say nothing to me about it, and I shall know nothing 
about it. There’s a reason why I can take neither bit nor sup from 
young Mallory—a reason I can’t tell you, and that will never be 
removed. A crumb of his bread would choke me.” 

“Why, has he done thee any wrong ?” 

“None at all, and means me no wrong; it’s what they call circum- 
stances, Molly. They come rather hard upon a fellow sometimes, 
that’s all. Come! the dinner must be well-nigh cold. Let’s have 
it, and then I'll go up and sit wi’ poor Ned a bit.” 

It was a dark prospect which opened before them; yet, after this 
conversation, they both felt lighter of heart, and better prepared to 
meet it. 


Cuapter II. 
* RATHE SCHLAGEN.” 


SzpastTian Matiory, Mr. Sutcliffe, and Wilson, holding a council of ° 
war together, late in the afternoon of that eventful day, discussed the 
means to be taken for the preservation of order, and the best distri- 
bution of relief. 

Sebastian, in the course of the debate, asked how many exactly 
there were to be relieved. 

Wilson ran his eye over some long lists of names and addresses. 

“The number of hands is seven hundred and thirty, sir, all in all; 
but it’s with the heads of families we shall have to deal. About a 
dozen won’t require relief, and four have taken their names off the 
books altogether.” 

“Which are they ?” asked Sebastian. 

“Frank Mitchell, weaver; he’s got a brother in Canada, who 
offered to pay his passage out if he’ll go and help him on his farm ; 
so as soon as he heard work was stopped, he decided to go. That’s 
one. Myles and Mary Heywood——” 

“What! Any reasons given for their leaving?” asked Sebastian, 
quickly. 

“Well, sir, relief would be a hard nut for Myles Heywood to 
crack, at the best of times. He’s uncommon proud, and he came up 
to me, after Pd read your notice, and told me very stiff indeed 
to take his name and his sister’s off the books. I did hexpostulate 
with him, but he were quite determined.” 

“Did he give any reasons ?” 

“No, sir. He doesn’t generally give his reasons for what he does, 
leastways not to me; but I’m not his master.” 

“Ts he one of my tenants?” 
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“No, sir. He lives on the Townfield, at Number 16.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Sebastian, and the business went on for 
some time uninterruptedly. 

In the evening, Sebastian, calling at Stonegate, and asking if Miss 
Blisset could see him, was admitted, and taken to the drawing-room, 
where he found Adrienne alone, seated at her piano. She rose, com- 
ing forward to greet him, and he saw that her face was pale, and her 
eyes sad and heavy. 

“T hope you are in a good-natured and self-sacrificing mood,” said 
he, “ for I am come to ask a very great favour.” 

“T shall be delighted if I can help you in any way.” 

“Did you know we cease to work at all after Friday ?” 

“Cease to work at all! What will become—oh, I am very sorry 
—what will the workpeople do ?” 

“TI thought,” began Sebastian, and bit his lips. 

He was afraid of appearing to parade his intentions before her, 

and altered the form of his announcement. 
‘ “T have consulted with Sutcliffe, my manager, you know, and we 
have come to the conclusion that it will be the best and wisest plan 
for me to relieve my workpeople myself, for the present at any rate, 
and——” 

“All of them! To keep them, do you mean?” asked Adrienne, 
quickly. 

“Tt is really the best, and it will be the cheapest way in the 
end,” said he, half apologetically ; “and what I wished,to ask you 
was——” 

“It is right—it is a generous thing todo. I am glad you are 
going to do it,” she interrupted him, her eyes beaming, and sup- 
pressed warmth in her tone. 

And she looked at him more fully and steadily than she had done 
for many weeks past. Yet there was something not perfectly pleased 
in her expression. 

Sebastian, a young man who was not usually given to losing his 
self-possession or presence of mind, coloured, half with embarrass- 
ment, half with pleasure. 

«] am glad you approve,” was all he could find to say. 

“Tdo. It will be such an excellent example.” 

“An example—ah, yes! But now to ask my favour. Sutcliffe 
thinks it will not do to let them be idle all the time, so we have 
decided to open some schools—one for the men and boys, and another 
for the women and girls. Both of them will require some one with 
brains and a head on their shoulders to look after them. I want 
to know if you will take the management of the women’s school ?” 

“ But Mrs. Mallory—will she not wish to 
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“No. She will have nothing to do with it, beyond giving me a 
subscription. I believe she does not altogether approve of the course 
I have taken, and has decided to hold herself aloof. You can do it, 
if you will, and if Mr. Blisset will spare you. I know you are not 
afraid of yourself, and that is why I asked you.” 

“Tf my uncle can spare me, I will undertake it,” said Adrienne, 
speaking as she now usually did speak to him—rather briefly and 
drily. 

Sebastian could wring no sign from her—nothing but a rapid, 
guarded glance, and a brief, unemotional speech. It was unsatis- 
factory, he felt. He was not making way. She tormented his 
thoughts sometimes in a way that was harassing; he carried in his 
mind almost incessantly the calm, sweet face, pale and clear; the 
rapid glance which was, he felt, not so much destitute of expression 
as full of something veiled—something which she would not allow 
to beam fully out upon him. 

“Tt will not be play,” he proceeded, after a silent pause, during 
which his eyes interrogated hers, which made no answer. “It will 
be downright hard, arduous work. If it should prove to be too much 
for you...” 

“Tt will not be too much for me,” she said quickly, and then her 
eyes did suddenly fill with some expression—what, he could not 
tell. “I want some work like that—work which will be hard and 
absorbing,” said Adrienne, clasping her hands with an involuntary 
movement. “What must I do? Have you got a room for the 
school, and some teachers ?” 

“T think of dividing part of my warehouse, and filling it with 
benches. It can soon be done. As for teachers, I thought some 
of the better-educated amongst the young women themselves, or I 
could find a mistress, and—do you know Miss Spenceley ?” 

“No, I do not,” said Adrienne, steadily, her colour rising. 

“She is a young lady who professes to need active work and to love 
it, and I really think, if she had the opportunity, she would :throw 
herself heart and soul into such a scheme. But perhaps you would 
rather not make her acquaintance ?” 

Adrienne paused again. Was she to extend the scorn and con- 
tempt she felt for Frederick Spenceley to his whole connections, and 
to make difficulties and quibbles about her co-workers in a scheme in 
which it was essential chiefly to have workers as soon as possible ? 

“No,” said she; “if you think Miss Spenceley would help, I shall 
be very happy to work with her.” 

“Of course you will be the head,” said Sebastian. “I will take 
care that is understood, and then there will be no difficulty.” 

“Tf you will send me a list of names and addresses,” said Adrienne, 
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“TJ will go myself and see after them. I dare say Mary Heywood 
could tell me something about a good many of them.” 

“That reminds me that Myles Heywood, for some reason or other, 
has seen fit to decline all assistance. He has ordered his own name 
and his sister’s to be taken off my books, and withdraws in dignified 
silence.” 

He looked intently at Adrienne as he spoke. She was silent, 
erimsoned for a moment as she met his glance ; then she started from 
her chair and walked to the fireplace, stooped over the fire-irons, and 
began to mend the fire. 

“ Allow me!” said Sebastian, politely, coming to her assistance in 
time to see her disturbed face. “Is it not foolish of him?” he added, 
remorselessly. “He is too young to have been able to save anything 
almost, and there is not the least prospect of work at present.” 

“He was quite right,” said Adrienne, clearly, as she fixed her eyes 
upon Sebastian. 

“Quite right ?” he echoed, holding the poker suspended in his hand, 
and looking at her in his turn. 

“Perfectly right. Iam thankful to hear it. If he had stooped 
tamely to accept charity from you—I mean from any one—as soon 
as it was offered, I—I would never have forgiven him.” 

Sebastian gently replaced the poker in the fender. 

“ Perhaps he knew that,” he remarked in his softest tone. 

“He could not,” was Adrienne’s quick retort. “TI have not spoken 
to him for weeks. And if I had—if he had known it...” 

“He might know it perfectly well, all the same,” insisted Sebastian. 
“Have you thought seriously about it, Miss Blisset? I know 
Heywood is a friend of yours...” 

“Yes, he is—a great friend of mine,” she answered firmly, and not 
one sign was lost upon Sebastian’s cool, observant eyes; the head a 
little thrown back, eyes bright, the pale cheek flushed, as if she 
braced herself to meet some peril. He saw and noted it all. 

“You should be cautious how you influence him,” said he. 

“T do not influence him. He is far too strong and decided to be 
influenced by—by a girl like me.” 

Sebastian smiled politely but derisively. 

“ Pardon me, but I don’t think you are quite right there. I am 
convinced you do influence him, and if so, don’t you think it is 
unkind to prejudice him against his real interests ?” 

“His real interest is not to take charity. Mr. Mallory, the bare 
idea of Myles Heywood coming up to receive charity is dreadful. It 
makes me miserable to think of it—only I can’t imagine his doing 
such a thing. He never will. Poor fellow! I am sorry for 
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“Sooner or later it will come to that—it must,” said Sebastian. 
“And I—you speak as if I had tried to thrust alms upon him 
ostentatiously, like a rich man relieving a beggar, and then appealing 
to every one to notice his generosity. Can you suppose I intended 
anything so revolting ?” 

The usually placid and unruffled Sebastian spoke in a tone of deep 
vexation and chagrin. 

“No, of course I did not suppose any such thing,” replied Adrienne, 
her face still flushed. “I did not do you so much injustice. But 
I am glad he refused—so glad. I hope he will find something else. 
I even hope that this present trouble may turn out to be a means of 
improving his position, for I think he may turn his thoughts to some 
higher employment than mere drudgery in a factory—even though it 
is your factory,” she added, with a slight smile. 

“He is certainly fit for a higher post. You would be glad to 
know him in such a situation, would you not ?” 

“ Indeed I should.” 

“ Even though it took him away from his friends and native town ?” 
went on Sebastian, somewhat ironically. 

““'Y—yes. Even in that case.” 

“‘Well—who knows! It may turn out to be as you say.” 

The conversation had been a far from satisfactory one to Sebastian. 
He had had no idea, a month ago, that Myles Heywood’s image would 
take such an important place in his concerns. He turned the subject, 
and made arrangements with Adrienne about the school ; but it seemed 
to him that since their passage of arms—for it had been a passage of 
arms—her eyes had brightened, and her voice had been more full and 
decided. He left her at last, firmly convinced that Myles was his 
formidable rival, and the conviction gave him a strange sensation, 
such as he had never known before. All his life he had been 
accustomed to quietly make up his mind, and then as quietly carry 
out his decision. Now, to his own astonishment, he found himself 
strangely wavering between certainty and uncertainty; and as he 
walked from Mr. Blisset’s house to his own, he pondered over the 
history of his own love for Adrienne, and, almost for the first time, 
began to wonder what would be the end of that history. 

It was three years now since he had first met her. There had been 
a chamber concert, in Coblenz, of classical music. Adrian Blisset had 
played violin and his daughter piano, and Sebastian had been one of 
the not very numerous audience ; for the taste of the Coblenzers for 
music was not of the severe sort. Perhaps the small audience was 
the more appreciative—at least Sebastian Mallory sat a long two 
hours and a half, without a thought of being weary or any wish to 
go. When the music was over he had penetrated to the little room 
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whither Adrian and his daughter had retired; had knocked, and been 
bidden herein. 

Apologising for the intrusion, he had introduced himself, and said 
he imagined that certain pieces that had been played that evening, 
and which stood on the programme without any composer’s name, 
were the production of the musician himself. He was right, and as 
these compositions had appeared to him to possess a certain wild, 
weird beauty of their own, there had ensued a long conversation upon 
the subject, during which Sebastian’s discrimination and real, earnest 
love for the art he professed had won over even Mr. Blisset’s reserved 
and moody disposition. 

Thus the acquaintance began. The musician had been kinder and 
more open than he usually was, not only to strangers, but to any one 
at all. Sebastian had been allowed to visit him and his daughter. 
Adrienne had played for him; she had talked with him, and he had 
found her charming. 

From Coblenz they had gone to Wetzlar, in the vain and illusory 
hope that there they might find an audience, and receive remunera- 
tion. The projected concert never took place, but certain other 
things did. They spent altogether a week in the sleepy old town. 
They floated in a little boat up the river, between the rows of poplars 
and the level meads; they sat under the shadow of the grim old 
Heidenthurm of the cathedral, and looked over all the landscape 
below. Adrienne sat upon the wall above Goethe’s Brunnen, and 
looked at the girls coming to fill their pitchers, and said to Sebastian, 
who was standing beside her, and looking earnestly down at her : 

“T wonder if it was to such a well that Hermann came and helped 
Dorothea? I could almost fancy so. Could not you ?” 

“T think I could,” Sebastian had answered, looking, not at the well, 
but at her. 

With each day that he saw her, his admiration for her grew greater. 


She was a fair jewel in a poor setting. Her gentleness, her dignity 
under trouble and sorrow, her 


“ Festen Muth in schweren Leiden,” 


impressed him, delighted him. Her flashes of quaint humour, which 
showed him how gay the spirit she owned might be, if only the sun 
would shine a little upon its dwelling-place; her grace, her intellect, 
attracted him irresistibly ; and he loved, too, the quiet independence 
with which she met him; the calm dignity with which she ignored his 
wealth, his position, his advantages, and treated him as her equal—no 
more, no less. 

Amongst the list of events which made, as it were, a gaily coloured, 
kaleidoscopic pattern in his memory, that week at Wetzlar stood out 
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from the rest, like a little patch of pure gold, like the lucent back- 
ground on which stands out, pure and clear, some medieval Madonna. 

One morning, when he went to call upon them, he found Adrienne 
in sore distress, which she tried in vain to conceal. She was alone, 
and he had succeeded at last in getting her to confess what troubled 
her. A creditor of her father’s pressed hard for a certain sum of 
money, due long ago. That fact was in itself painful enough, but it 
alone would not have been sufficient to break down Adrienne’s calm 
and steadfast courage. It was her father’s manner of accepting, or 
not accepting, his position, which alarmed and made her wretched. 
More than once he had uttered dark and oracular hints as to the 
wisdom of leaving a world which was full of nothing but misery and 
contradictions. At that time he was in his room, and had refused to 
see her or speak to her. She did not know what would happen, what 
he might or might not do; and Sebastian saw the young girl’s 
courage fail for the first time, for the first time saw her fold her 
hands, and, with tear-stained eyes, ask piteously : 

“ What am I to do?” 

“Leave it to me, Miss Blisset. Of course something must be done, 
and I will do it. For your sake I will do it gladly,” he had said, 
taking her hands, looking into her troubled eyes with a glance that 
made them more troubled still, and going straight to her father’s 
room. 

The “something to be done” naturally resolved itself into pecuniary 
assistance. The matter was perfectly simple. Notes for three 
hundred thalers settled it. Sebastian insisted upon becoming Mr. 
Blisset’s banker, and Mr. Blisset said that he could not refuse the 
possibility of being under obligations to a gentleman, who would 
understand the feelings of another gentleman, rather than to a coarse- 
minded tradesman, who could not by any possibility understand such 
fine sensibilities. The money was a loan. They both called it a 
loan ; and Sebastian came out and told Adrienne that it was all right. 

She had burst into tears; then recovering, had said : 

“There is nothing that I would not do for you.” 

To which he had replied : 

“Then come and have a row on the river.” 

Upon which they had straightway had a very delightful row on the 
river, the Lahn ; and delicacy alone had prevented Sebastian from then 
and there saying to Adrienne that he loved her, and asking her to be 
his wife. He deferred the question—he hoped, not for long—only 
until he had spoken to her father; and that he decided he would do 
the following day. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he had called during the forenoon 
at the musician’s lodgings, and had asked to see him. 
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“Ja!” the hostess told him, with a shrug of the shoulders, “the 
Herrschaften had left by the first train that morning. Last night the 
gentleman had spoken very sternly to the Fraulein; she had heard 
him. The Friulein had expostulated, and cried, and said, “How 
unthankful it will seem!” To which her Herr Papa had replied that 
he could not endure such a burden; he must leave the place. After 
which he had desired his Fraulein Tochter to pack up, and they were 
gone.” 

“Where ?” asked Sebastian. 

“Na! How should I know, mein Herr? Apparently to Frank- 
fort, since the first train in the morning goes direct there; but from 
Frankfort, I have heard, one may go out anywhere over the whole 
world, even to Africa, if one chooses. What do I know ?” 

Sebastian had retired, quite convinced that it was not Adrienne, but 
the morbid pride and vanity of her father, which had caused this con- 
tretemps. That pride could not endure to live in the presence of the 
man who had placed him under an obligation. He had gone to hide 
himself, and Sebastian tried in vain to find any further trace of Adrian 
Blisset and his daughter. 

He had so much the less forgotten her. The feelings of warm 
admiration, chivalrous respect, and tender affection which he had 
hitherto felt for her, suddenly leaped up in a quicker flame—he loved 
her. From feeling convinced that to have her as his wife would be 
a good and a happy thing for him, he had become determined that 
one day she should be his wife; she, and no other. From that time 
she had remained for him as a sort of standard, an ideal of woman- 
hood ; gentle-spirited, true, and pure, wise and prudent, sweet and 
modest. He had judged all other women by this standard, and had 
never felt anything more than a certain admiration for any woman 
since his parting from Adrienne. 

Then had ensued his return home, his not very satisfactory relations 
with his mother, the distress amongst his people, the necessity for 
prompt action and hard work, his introduction to Helena Spenceley, 
his sudden, unexpected meeting with Adrienne, and the eager con- 
viction that now she soon must, should be his. Beside Helena’s 
brilliant beauty, the delicate grace of Adrienne was as the beauty of a 
white violet compared with a crimson rose. Helena was dazzlingly 
beautiful, but she was the exact opposite of all which he had been for 
three years praising and exalting to himself as best and sweetest and 
most desirable in woman. He thought a good deal of Helena. She 
was younger than Adrienne, wilder, less educated, prejudiced, hot- 
headed, violent, and bewitching. 

“Yes, she must be bewitching,” argued Sebastian, with exquisite 


naiveté, within himself. “Look at Hugo. The lad was enraptured 
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with her.” That was to be expected. Hugo was young too; he had 
not loved Adrienne Blisset for three years. Sebastian had the steady 
purpose and intention of asking Adrienne to marry him, to honour 
him and make him happy by becoming his wife. When? As soon 
as he could find the opportunity, he said to himself. ° But it never did 
come. He could not understand how it was, that, though he saw 
Adrienne repeatedly, and alone, though she was amiable, cordial, 
pleasant, yet he could never get that question asked. Adrienne’s 
behaviour puzzled him. He could have sworn that once she loved 
him. When he was with her, Myles Heywood’s handsome olive- 
hued face, with its scornful lips and defiant eyes, seemed always to be 
hovering there between her and him. And yet, on the one occasion 
on which he had seen them together, Myles had looked and behaved 
as if he were as far as possible from being anything like a favoured 
lover, thought Sebastian, with an odd sensation of jealousy and pain. 
No; it was only opportunity for which he waited, an opportunity which 
seemed as if it would never come. Certainly it had not been there 
that evening. He walked home lost in profound speculations, thinking 
of Adrienne’s lifted head, and flashing eyes, and of how Myles Heywood 
had been “ very stiff indeed” with poor old Wilson that morning. 


Cuapter III. 


“Kannst du des Herzens Flammentrieb nicht dimpfen, 
So fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht.” 


Towarps eight o’clock on the following evening, Mary Heywood 
and Edmund were the only occupants of the kitchen. The lad was 
somewhat better and less feverish, and Myles had carried him down- 
stairs and laid him upon his old resting-place, the chintz-covered sofa, 
under the window. 

There he lay, with a shawl thrown across him; his thin face 
wasted to sharpness—a waxen pallor on his cheeks and lips; dark 
rings under his great bright eyes. His almost transparent hands were 
stretched out upon the couch before him, and his unread book lay 
open across his knees. Mary had made things as cheerful as she 
could, so as not to let Edmund know how bitterly they were pinched 
in order to give him the things he needed. True, the fire was smaller 
than their kitchen fires were wont to be; and behind the cupboard- 
doors there was not very much to bring forth for supper; but the 
place was exquisitely clean and tidy, and so was the girl herself, in 
her faded gown, and with her pale pathetic face. 

“Mary,” said Edmund, breaking a silence, “ does Miss Blisset never 
come here now ?” 
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“Well, it’s a good while, like, since hoo were here; likely hoo’s 
had summat to do as has kept her away,” said Mary, as confidently as 
she could. 

“Tcanno’ think why hoo ne’er comes. I could like to see her 

. where’s Myles to-neet ?” 

“Gone to the reading-room, he said. I’m some and glad he does 
go there. Some o’ these chaps is hanging about the livelong day, 
fair as if they didn’t know what to do with theirsels. I reckon some 
on ’em will do summat as they shouldn’t, before long.” 

“Has Harry Ashworth been lately ?” pursued Edmund, his thoughts 
turning towards his friends, now that he felt himself somewhat more 
free from pain and weariness. 

“ Ay—he’s been more than once,” replied Mary, and her cheeks 
flushed, and she gave a great jump, as a knock resounded at that very 
moment through the house. The coincidence was too remarkable. 

In a moment, however, she realised that the knock was at the front, 
not the back, door, therefore it could not be Harry Ashworth who 
knocked ; and secondly, it was not at all like his knock when he did 
come. Wondering who’ the visitor could be, and casting a critical 
glance around, to see if the kitchen were as neat as it should be, she 
stepped out through the passage, and went through the ceremony of 
unlocking and opening the door. 

Outside, it was dark. Coming from the light of the kitchen she 
could not see who stood there, but a voice, which she had already 
heard once, and thought pleasant, inquired : 

“ Does Myles Heywood live here ?” 

“ Ay, he does; but he’s out.” 

“Oh, is he? Im sorry. I felt sure he would be in in the 
evening.” 

The visitor still lingered on the doorstep, and inquired again : 

“Do you know how long he will be?” 

Mary’s sense of hospitality was stronger than even her dread of 
Myles’s displeasure. 

“Won't you step in a minute, and see if he comes? It’s Mr. 
Mallory, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. I did want to see him very particularly.” - 

“?Appen, if you were to sit you down a bit, he might coom back 
soon,” suggested Mary, fervently trusting that he would do nothing 
of the kind; and that Mr. Mallory would get tired of waiting, as 
she knew Myles himself did. 

With a word of thanks Mr. Mallory accepted the invitation, and 
entered the house. A proper attention to established etiquette would 
have led Mary to usher him into the highly coloured parlour, but the 
recollection that there was no fire there, and that some of the furniture 
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was wanting, overcame conventional rules, and he was taken forward 
into the kitchen. 

“TI hope I am not intruding,” he began, so courteously that all 
Mary’s innate politeness was roused to action, and his welcome was 
more effusive than it might otherwise have been. 

“Eh, dear no! Please take a seat!” said Mary, pulling up her 
own rocking-chair. “Me and Edmund was quite alone, and not 
doin’ nowt at all, except talka bit. Ned, here’s Mr. Mallory. You've 
ne’er seen him afore.” 

Edmund had never been aware of Myles’s deep antipathy to the 
young master ; he only knew that his brother had a sort of contempt 
for his employer, as a useless, highly finished piece of humanity, not 
good for much in such a rough place as Thanshope. He himself was 
intensely sensitive to refinement and beauty, in every shape and form, 
and as Sebastian was handsome, polished, and refined in an eminent 
degree, Edmund’s eyes rested upon him with a sense of satisfaction 
and soothed pleasure and delight, and he smiled pleasantly as he took 
the hand which their visitor extended, saying kindly : 

“T fear you are a great invalid.” 

“T’m none so strong,” said Edmund. “I’ve been ill, but now ’'m 
better.” 

“T suppose you are Myles Heywood’s brother and sister?” con- 
tinued Sebastian. 

“Ay,” said the others, and they smiled—that smile of mingled 
pride and affection which speaks well for the absent one, and which 
Sebastian noted directly. 

He took a chair by Edmund’s sofa, and turning to Mary said: 

“T suppose you know your brother has had his name and yours 
taken off my books.” 

“ Ay,” responded Mary, colouring with some embarrassment, while 
Edmund looked rather anxiously from the one to the other, this being 
the first he had heard of the circumstance. 

“Was it your wish, too, to leave my employment so suddenly ?” he 
asked slowly. 

“T didn’t know—Myles did it. He thought it would be for the 
best, I suppose, sir,” stammered the girl. 

“But you,” he persisted gently —* have you such an intense objec- 
tion to receiving a little assistance in such a time of distress, from a 
—you don’t say master here, I notice—from an employer whom you 
have served so long and so well as I hear you have done? I should 
not have thought so. You know it is not an ordinary case. It is not 
as if you or I, or any of us here, could have prevented it. There can 
be no shame——” 

“T never thought there was,” said Mary, wondering in her distress 
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what could be the grudge that Myles had against such a master as 
this. “TI fair cried wi’ joy when I heard what you was going to do; 
but when Myles came in and told me z 

“But you do not mean that he has forbidden you—that he prevents 
—it is——” 

“No!” said Mary, suddenly. ‘Our Myles is not one of that sort, 
I can tell you, Mr. Mallory. He won’t take a penny himself—why, 
I don’t know. And I saw as it would go near to break his heart to 
see me and yon lad eating another man’s bread, and him standing 
by idle. But he said to me, ‘Thou’ll do what thou’s a mind to, 
Molly ; it’s a great distress, and we m—mun be g—great to meet it.’ 
Oh! it were same as if he’d said, ‘ There’s nowt for’t but to cut off 
my right hand; give me th’ chopper, and let me do it!’"—that it 
were !” 

She sobbed vehemently once or twice, and Sebastian read the 
passionate love and devotion she felt for that brother, whom, he 
began to think, he never could conquer. 

“Ah! that is more like him!” he said warmly. “I thought I 
was mistaken. And will nothing persuade you to accept this help? 
It is such a small thing to refuse; and I do not think it right in you 
to refuse it. You must think of this brother of yours. He cannot 
stand the hardships of this time as Myles, and even you, can; 
eg 

“You are very good—reet-down kind, you are!” said Mary, looking 
at him with gratitude. “Tl say this. We'll hold out as long as 
we can. We mun do that, if we want to think well of ourselves. 
But ll come to you when it gets too much. You're reet: I can’t 
see nowt to be ashamed of in it.” 

“You promise ?” 

“Ay, I promise.” 

“That is well. Now, if your brother would come in, I could say 
what I have to say to him, and-———” 

Mary lifted her head. She heard footsteps along the flags at the 
back, and the tune being whistled which no one but Myles ever did 
whistle. She started forward as the back-door was opened, and 
exclaimed : 

“Here’s Myles; he’s coming now.” 

“Ah, I’m glad of that,” said Sebastian, though he was fully 
conscious of Mary’s discomfited looks. ‘Now I can speak to him 
myself.” 

The back door was closed again; the quick steps grew leisurely ; 
presently the kitchen-door also was opened, and the voice of Myles 
was heard, saying, as he entered : 

“T say, Molly, thou must-——” 
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He came in, and looked round with a smile, which flashed out of 
his face as he saw who was there. His first impulse was to ask 
fiercely, “What brings you to my house?” but Myles had very 
strongly developed the proverbial Lancashire sense of hospitality, 
and accordingly he suppressed his question, and remained silent, 
until Sebastian offered him his hand, saying courteously : 

“T hope you will not think I am intruding. I particularly wished 
to see you, and your sister was so kind as to ask me to wait a few 
minutes, in the hope that you would return.” 

Sebastian had spoken just in time. Myles was assailed on the 
side of hospitality, politeness to a guest, and other similar feelings. 
He realised quickly that Sebastian had not acted as most masters 
would have done—sent for him to come and see him—but had come 
himself to seek him out, and now apologised for intruding in the 
most handsome and ample manner. There was nothing there that 
even his sore heart could construe into a slight. Moreover, the man 
was there, under his roof—had been invited there; and, if Molly 
might have been wiser, the thing was done, and he must act 
accordingly. He could not look cordial—the sense of the advantages 
which the other had over him was too heavily and oppressively 
present for that—but he could be civil, he could speak words 
something like welcome. He could even, under the circumstances, 
accept the hand which Mallory held out—or rather, circumstances 
did not allow him to refuse it. Accordingly, he took the hand, 
standing very erect, and looking very proud and solemn, while Mary 
knitted more quickly, as she observed, from her seat in the back- 
ground, how each man looked straight and steadily into the other’s 
eyes. 

“Won’t you take a seat?” said Myles, handing a chair to 
Sebastian, and taking one himself. “It’s a cold night, and you've 
had a longish walk.” 

“Thank you. It was on a small matter of business that I called 
—about your having taken your name from my books.” 

“Yes,” said Myles, his eyebrows setting suddenly in a straight 
line across his brow, and his lips in one nearly as straight beneath 
his moustache. 

“Tt was this. I do hope you will not think that I come out of 
any officiousness or curiosity, because it is not so. Mr. Sutcliffe told 
me you had left my employment. I asked him if he thought you had 
any other occupation ; and he said that, so far as he knew, you had 
not. I concluded, whether rightly or not, that your reason for 
leaving was that the factory was closed, and you would not accept 
assistance without working for it. Was I right ?” 

“Yes,” said Myles, concisely. , 
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“TI know that employment, especially remunerative employment, 
is not easy to find in these bad times, and that you might not soon 
find anything to do; so I merely called to say that I know of two 
situations, for either of which you would be suited, and if you would 
like me to use my influence to get you either of them, I shall be glad 
todo so. You must not think that I meant anything else.” 

“You are very kind,” said Myles, in the same constrained and 
colourless voice, which belied his contracted brows and the fiery flash 
of his eyes beneath them, “very kind; but I do not require any 
assistance, thank you!” 

The manner and the tone were such that Sebastian felt he could 
not, after what he had said, urge his offer any further. But the 
desire, which he constantly felt when with Myles, to gain his esteem 
and win his confidence, rushed more strongly over him than ever 
before. He saw in the young man so much that was noble, so much 
that was good, so much that he, in his quiet, reserved way, intensely 
prized. Sebastian had a strong, though secret, desire to be much 
loved, to greatly influence certain individuals. He felt very strongly 
that where Myles Heywood loved or admired, it would be with a 
passionate whole-hearted devotion, which would go all lengths; and 
he desired greatly to see some other expression light those sombre, 
moody eyes, when they looked at him; to compel that right hand to 
stretch itself towards him in a genial, spontaneous clasp of friendship 
and regard. 

Was it possible that he who before now had won hearts, both of 
men and of women; he who had inspired that fitful, capricious artist- 
Hugo with a passionate love and devotion ; he who had seen Adrienne 
Blisset’s quiet eyes well over with something more than gratitude ; 
he who felt within him the potentiality to subdue that fiery-hearted 
Helena, did he but choose to give his mind to the task, and to bring 
her to his feet with a devotion as intense as her present half-assumed 
scorn—was it possible that he was to be baffled by a young, un- 
cultivated, untutored, unsophisticated artisan, who could continue to 
resist, defy, and scorn him, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary? 
Was it possible that this plain-spoken Myles Heywood, with nothing 
on his side but his prejudices, his pride, and his love, could continue 
to hold Sebastian Mallory at arm’s length, when he really set his 
whole battery of persuasion to work upon him? The idea was a 
galling one. He did not like effusiveness, but he did like devotion 
very much. He hated a display of power; but the power itself he 
loved dearly. Myles, in his present attitude, represented a defiant 
obstacle which must be overcome. But how? 

Mary here afforded him unconsciously a little assistance, by saying 
in a tearful voice, “Eh, Myles, think about it! Remember how 
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badly off we are. It’s not for mysel’, it’s for Edmund and thee. I 
canna bear to think o’ thee bein’ so pulled down and troubled wi’ 
such things. Thou’rt too good for it.” 

“Molly, lass, don’t make it worse. for me!” said Myles, with a 
reproachful look; and Mary was silenced, as Sebastian saw. 

She sat down in a rocking-chair, and cried quietly, wiping her eyes 
at intervals, but she said no more. Myles turned his back upon her, 
not wishing to see her distress. Sebastian had also stood up. The 
man’s pride was stiffer than even he had supposed, and his desire to 
bend it became proportionately greater. 

“T am very sorry you will not let me do anything,” he said. 
“You are quite mistaken in thinking there could be any degrada- 
tion in it.” 

“T never said I did think so,” interposed Myles. 

“You are not without ambition,” pursued Sebastian, fixing his eyes 
upon Myles with conviction, and noting the answering flush in his 
face, though his eyes remained downcast. “No man who is worth 
anything is without ambition. If you would let me, I could put you 
into the way of furthering your ambition. Of course it would be a 
struggle; but then you are one of the right kind to struggle—you 
like it. A few years’ absence from England, a few years’ hard work 
in a post for which you would be well suited, and you might return 
here, if you liked, a different man, in a different position, able to do and 
get pretty much what you liked. Remember, to a man of courage, 
who has made a mark, most things that he wishes for stand open. 
Is this nothing to you? Do you prefer remaining shut up in 
Thanshope, with your own prospects, and the prospects of your 
fellow-workmen no better than they are? I cannot believe it of you.” 

Almost unconsciously, Sebastian had half-cast aside the mask of 
indifference, and was speaking nearly as eagerly as he felt. He had 
stepped up to Myles, and laid his hand upon his arm. Their eyes 
met. Myles’s very soul had been stirred by the words he had heard. 

They had touched the very well-spring of his present wishes and 
desires, the longing which had grown and intensified with his love 
and his sense of its utter hopelessness. To leave this place—go 
away to some other spot, where there would be scope for hard work, 
mental and bodily—work that would absorb his energies. There 
was nothing he desired more than such work. His enforced idleness 
was absolutely hideous to him. Out of England, he might advance, 
rise ; Sebastian, he knew, was not wont to speak rashly or unadvisedly 
on such matters, but was given to measuring his words. He might 
return an altered man, well off, perhaps, or at least with the means 
of becoming well off ; why, he might (it all seemed to flash in a second 
through his mind)—he might go at last, and seek Adrienne—and 
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find her gone, hear that she was Sebastian Mallory’s wife. And then 
the acceptance of Sebastian Mallory’s assistance would have caused 
his last state to be worse than his first. He would have stooped, 
not to conquer, but to be forestalled, defeated, humiliated, and all the 
riches, and all the position that the world could give, would not 
restore his hopes and his lost self-respect. With a short sardonic, 
miserable laugh, he jerked his arm from Sebastian’s hand, and said, 
almost angrily : 

“Tt is of no use. You will never persuade me to that. It is 
wasted breath to try it.” 

Sebastian felt an absolute thrill of vexation and mortification; a 
thrill so strong as to surprise himself. 

“What makes you so obstinate?” he unwarily exclaimed. “Is it 
some personal reason ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Myles, looking him directly in the eyes ; “it is!” 

Sebastian’s lips were parted to speak, but he could not utter the 
words he intended to say. He was silent, with a disagreeable, 
discomfiting sense that he was baffled and defeated. They were all 
silent, till Sebastian said : 

“Well, since you will not, you will not. But I think you are 
mistaken in your course, and, what is more, I think you will repent it 
before long. If you do, if you should come to change your mind, 
let me know. I have no wish to take my word back, but shall always 
be ready to abide by it.” 

Myles smiled, almost scornfully, as he bowed his head slightly, 
and said : 

“Thank you.” 

In his inmost heart he was thinking that he would rather die than 
place himself under obligations to his rival, whose full formidableness 
he only realised to-night. There was, he confessed it fully and frankly 
to himself, something extremely attractive about the grace and courtesy 
of Sebastian, but the most dangerous quality was the power which 
soon became distinctly visible beneath the polish ; a power which forced 
the observer, however reluctantly, to respect as well as to admire. 
If he, the unwilling and prejudiced, felt these things so strongly, how 
much more must others, already prejudiced in his favour, experience 
it? So much the more reason why he, the plain and unadorned, 
should keep himself to himself, follow his own path, and not ape 
qualities so different from his own. But he had ceased to bear any 
ill-will to Sebastian. The latter did not know how far he had 
advanced in the very moment in which he seemed to have receded. 

“T will not intrude upon you any longer,” said he. “ You bear 
no resentment, I trust, but understand my motives ?” 

“T bear no resentment at all,” said poor Myles, putting his hand 
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without hesitation into that held out to him. “If I have been 
rather rough, I beg your pardon. It is my way. I meant no 
incivility.” 

“T am sure of it. Good night,” he added, turning to Edmund. 
“Good night, Miss Heywood.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said Mary, looking tearfully up, as Sebastian 
followed Myles from the room. She heard the door open and shut, 
and the steps of the unwonted visitor going away. Then Myles 
returned to the kitchen. 

Edmund was tired. Myles helped him upstairs, and came down 
again. ‘They scarcely spoke. Mary uttered no reproach, and he 
offered no apology ; but when she got up to go to bed, he kissed her 
tenderly, saying : 

“Don’t think too hardly of me, Molly. I can’t do otherwise and 
be an honest man at the same time.” 

“Tm none thinking of blaming thee, lad,” said Mary, escaping 
from him, and going upstairs. 

He remained there a long time, brooding over the embers of the 
fire, and thinking, if only things had been different! And as he 
thought, a vision rose before him of that Sunday afternoon when he 
had so nearly betrayed himself, and he remembered Adrienne’s words : 

“Tf I loved that man, and he loved me, and asked me to be his 
wife, I would say yes; and I would love him and serve him as long 
as I lived.” 

“Ay, my darling!” his heart cried within him, in a kind of 
anguish, “but you don’t love me; and if you did, I should not be 
worthy of you, if I did what was wrong to win you.” 

No doubt he took a wild, fantastic, mistaken view of things, but 
to him it was much more real than if the most accomplished logician 
had argued it out for him, and proved it to be founded on the purest 
and most solidly reasonable basis. 








Richard Cumberland. 


CUMBERLAND was born on the 19th of February 1732, in the master’s 
lodge of Trinity College—* inter silvas Academi,” he says—under the 
roof of his maternal grandfather, Richard Bentley, the famous scholar. 
His great-grandfather was Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; his father was a clergyman, the rector of Stanwick, in 
Northamptonshire, and was some years afterwards made Bishop of . 
Clonfert, in Ireland. After receiving the rudiments of his education at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Richard was removed to Westminster. He seems 
to have been principally indebted to his mother for the cultivation of his 
literary tastes ; during the vacations she accustomed him to read aloud 
to her every evening. These readings, with few exceptions, were con- 
fined to the plays of Shakespeare, and she supplemented them by critical 
remarks. In his twelfth year he wrote a drama entitled ‘Shakespeare 
in the Shades,’ into which he introduced Hamlet and Ophelia, Romeo 
and Juliet, Lear and Cordelia, Ariel and the great poet himself. 
Some specimens of this juvenile effort are preserved in his Memoirs, 
and the imitations and paraphrases are rather clever for so youthful a 
hand, although not to be ranked with the juvenilia of such precocious 
prodigies as Cowley and Pope. 

At fourteen he was sufficiently advanced in his studies to be 
admitted to the University, and at seventeen he was pursuing a course 
of study that allowed him only six hours sleep. He held a disputation 
with a “north-country, black-bearded philosopher,” and beat him, this 
being but the first of four such contests during the year, all of which 
were maintained by him with honour. He also planned a Universal 
History, and, inspired by Mason’s ‘ Elfrida,’ wrote a drama on the 
Greek model, upon the subject of Caractacus, which, strange to say, 
Mason some time after took as his theme for another so-called classic 
tragedy. 

At a much earlier age than that honour is usually bestowed he 
received his B.A. degree, and immediately afterwards received the 
offer of a private secretaryship from the Earl of Halifax, then President 
of the Board of Trade. It was considered by all his friends too 
advantageous an opening to be declined ; but all his desires pointed to 
a scholarship and a life devoted to learning, so with disappointed 
hopes and a head stuffed full of Greek and Latin he felt himself at 
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Whitehall completely out of his element. His duties, however, which 
consisted only in copying a few private letters to governors and 
civil officers abroad, were very light, and in his private lodging 
in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, he was able to continue his 
studies; well stocked with books, he sought no other society, and 
lived a hermit’s life. Not, however, without scribbling poetry, 
which came into the world still-born, and a ponderous tragedy, entitled 
‘The Banishment of Cicero,’ inspired by Middleton’s Life of the 
great orator. This he read to Lord Halifax, who was so delighted 
with it that he proposed they should at once walk over from Bushey, 
where they were staying at the time, to Hampton and offer it to 
Garrick. Such ponderosities were thrust upon the Drury Lane 
manager every day, and our young author had penetration enough to 
perceive that, although the little great man was all bows and 
politeness to his noble visitor, the chances of the tragedy were 
desperate. And a few days afterwards the manuscript was returned 
as not being adapted for representation. Nevertheless the play was 
published, probably at Lord Halifax’s desire, my lord being extremely 
angry with Garrick for not accepting it. 

Cumberland obtained a scholarship, but soon had to relinquish it, 
for in 1759 he married the daughter of Mr. George Ridge, a gentle- 
man of Hants; and the lady brought him some fortune. 

In the meantime he made but little progress in the career his 
friends had selected for him. When the Earl of Halifax was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he had to content himself 
with the secondary post of Ulster Secretary, while “Single Speech ” 
Hamilton was appointed to the first position; and although he 
added considerably to the earl’s powers of patronage by the discovery 
of certain lapsed patents, his only reward was the offer of an empty 
baronetcy, which he prudently declined. Lord Halifax, upon his 
return to England, received the seals of Secretary of State, and 
Cumberland then solicited the office of Under Secretary, but was 
refused, with the answer that he was not fit for every situation, and 
the excuse that he could not speak French with sufficient fluency. 
Upon which Cumberland, withdrawing from the Earl’s service, obtained 
through Lord Hillsborough the somewhat derogatory appointment 
of assistant secretary to the Board of Trade. The fact is he seems 
to have been a bad business man, capricious and intractable, and, as 
Sir Walter Scott observes, not a good courtier ; otherwise, holding, 
as he did, so confidential a situation near Lord Halifax’s person, he 
must have rendered himself either too useful or too agreeable to have 
been easily parted with. 

It was probably these failures and disappointments which first 
caused him to turn his attention seriously to literature. 
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The success which had attended Bickerstaff’s operettas induced 
him to try his hand upon that species of composition, and in 1765 
he wrote a three-act musical drama, entitled ‘The Summer’s Tale.’ 
Abel compesed the overture, Bach, Arne, and Arnold supplied some 
original music; Beard, Miss Brent, Mr. and Mrs. Mattocks, and 
Shuter filled the principal parts. It was performed nine or ten 
nights with but very indifferent success, and afterwards, cut down to 
two acts, figured in his list of plays as ‘Amelia.’ It brought down 
upon him the abuse of that disreputable personage, Isaac Bickerstaff, 
who considered he ought to have the monopoly of the musical drama ; 
and as the experiment was not a successful one, Cumberland next 
employed his pen upon a more ambitious effort, a comedy, which he 
entitled ‘The Brothers.’ It was brought out at Covent Garden, and 
admirably cast, the principal parts being performed by Woodward, 
Yates, Quick? Smith, Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Yates. Although it was 
successful and kept the stage for some years, it is but poor stuff; 
the abrupt and disjointed scenes betray the hand of a novice, neither 
plot nor dialogue ever rises above the tamest commonplace, while the 
characters are conventional and drawn with little power. Indeed the 
only one worthy of notice is Sir Benjamin Dove, the hen-pecked 
husband who, having been goaded by his wife to some display of 
courage, suddenly turns the tables upon her and becomes her tyrant. 
So doubtful were the Covent Garden powers of this play, that Harris 
had to take the responsibility of its production entirely upon his own 
shoulders. An artful compliment introduced into the epilogue, in 
which Garrick was styled the immortal actor, brought about recon- 
ciliation and friendship with Garrick, between Cumberland and whom 
there had been a coolness since the rejection of ‘ The Banishment of 
Cicero.’ 

During a visit to his father at Clonfert, “in a little closet at the 
back of the palace, as it was called, unfurnished and out of use, with 
no other prospect from my single window but that of a turf stack, 
with which it was almost in contact, I seated myself by choice, and 
began to plan and compose ‘ The West Indian.’” This work, written 
with much care, was an immense advance upon the previous one. 
It was offered to and accepted by Garrick, who wrote a capital epilogue 
for it. Cumberland gives us, in his Memoirs, an illustration of the 
care and the judgment which Garrick bestowed upon the production 
of a new play. Barry, according to our author, was very desirous of 
playing Major O'Flaherty, but Garrick, after a long deliberation, 
determined to entrust it to Moody, who was at the time an actor little 
known, and receiving only a low salary. He did not see Barry in the 
whole part, there were certain points in the humour where he thought 
he might fail, “and in that case his failure, like his name, would be 
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more conspicuous than Moody’s. In short, Moody would take pains ; 
it might make him, it might mar the other; so Moody had it, and 
succeeded to our utmost wishes.” King was the hero, Belcour, and 
Mrs. Abington played Charlotte Rusport, as a favour. 

The production of a new play was an event in those days, and all 
the boxes were taken for several nights in succession. But a rumour 
having got abroad that the comedy was intended as a satire upon 
West Indians and Creoles in general, a strong body of partisans 
assembled in the theatre on the first night to do battle, if need be, 
for the maligned. The opening lines of the prologue, which ran— 


“ Critics, hark forward! noble game and new; 
A fine West Indian started full in view: 
Hot as the soil, the clime which gave him birth, 
You'll run him on a burning scent to earth,” 


seemingly countenanced the report, and raised such a tumult, that it 
became doubtful whether another word would be heard. Garrick was 
very uneasy, and was heard to say that he had never before seen 
the pit so; hostile. At length, however, silence being restored, the 
prologue was recommenced, and suffered to proceed amidst sullen 
silence, only once broken at the lines— 


“Laugh, but despise him not, for on his lip 
His errors lie; his heart can never trip,” 


which refer to Major O'Flaherty, and which raised a hearty round of 
applause from the Irish in the gallery. The crisis was past, and the 
comedy proceeded smoothly and successfully to the end. It was 
played twenty-eight nights, without an after-piece, and proved very 
profitable to the author, for he tells us how the treasurer of Drury 
Lane came to his house in Queen-Ann Street in a hackney coach, with 
a huge bag of money, and spread it all in gold upon his table, saying 
he had never paid an author so much before. Cumberland also 
received £150 for the copyright from Griffin, the publisher, who 
afterwards boasted that he sold 12,000 copies of this play. Such a 
sale, however, was not so extraordinary an occurrence as it would 
appear in the present day, for it must be remembered that the 
dramatic was the light literature of that age, in which novels were 
few and little read. 

Cumberland was now fairly launched as a dramatist, and his success 
drew around him many of the.znost famous people of the day. Some 
of his sketches of contempor*ry celebrities are excellent. Here is 
one of the eccentric Soame Jenyns, the author of ‘ The Origin of Evil,’ 
which Johnson reviewed. “He was the man who bore his part 
in all societies with the most even temper and undisturbed hilarity of 
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all the good companions whom I ever knew. He came into your 
house at the very moment you had put upon your card; he dressed 
himself to do your party honour in all the colours of the jay; his 
lace, indeed, had long since lost its lustre, but his coat had faithfully 
retained its cut since the days when gentlemen wore embroidered figured 
yvelvets with short sleeves, boot cuffs, and buckram shirts; as nature 
had cast him in the exact mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he 
followed her so close in the fashion of his coat, that it was doubted if 
he did not wear them ; because he had a protuberant wen just under 
his pole, he wore a wig, that did not cover above half his head. His 
eyes were protruded like the eyes of the lobster, who wears them at 
the end of his feelers, and yet there was room between these and his 
nose for another wen, that added nothing to his beauty; yet I heard 
this good man remark, when Gibbon published his history, that he 
wondered anybody so ugly could write a book.” Yet Cumberland 
goes on to say that he was the charm of every circle, and gave a zest 
to every company he came into. He told no long stories, did not 
engross much of your attention, and was not angry with those who 
did. Although his thoughts were original, he was inclined to paradox. 
He wrote verses upon dancing, and prose upon metaphysics, without 
knowing much of either. Mrs. Jenyns had a great respect for her 
husband’s good sayings, but ‘so imperfect a recollection of them, that 
though she always prefaced her recitals with ‘as Mr. Jenyns says,’ 
it was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and never, I am apt to 
think, as Mr. Jenyns said; but she was an excellent old lady, and 
twirled her fan with as much mechanical address as her ingenious 
husband twirled his snuff-box.” 

His sketches of Garrick are also very good. After paying a high 
tribute to his talents and goodness of heart, and relating how he 
would charm a circle of children by imitating turkey-cocks, peacocks, 
and water-wagtails, he tells a capital story of that restless vanity 
which never slumbered for a moment. “The brilliant vivacity of 
Garrick was subject to be clouded, little flying stories had too much 
of his attention, and more of his credit than they should have had; 
and certainly there were too many babblers, who had access to his 
ear, There was some precaution necessary as to the company you 
associated him with at your table; Fitzherbert understood that in 
general admirably well, yet he told me of a certain day when Garrick, 
who had, perhaps, been put a little out of his way, and was missing 
from the company, was found in the back yard acting a turkey-cock 
to a black boy, who was capering for joy and continually crying out, 
‘Massa Garrick do so make me laugh: I shall die with laughing.’” 
There is another good story, in connection with Foote, which illus- 
trates “ little David’s ” readiness and good-nature. He and Cumber- 
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land dining with Foote one day, a certain Sir Robert Fletcher 
dropped in and made a fourth at table. Presently Sir Robert rose to 
depart ; but instead of quitting the room he loitered behind a screen, 
which stood before and entirely concealed the door, long enough to 
hear his host commence ridiculing him. “I am not gone, Foote,” 
he said, suddenly reappearing ; “spare me till I am out of hearing ; 
and now with your leave I’ll stay till these gentlemen depart, and 
then you shall amuse me at their cost, as you have amused them at 
mine.” Even Foote’s impudence was not proof against such a shock 
as this; but what threatened to be a very disagreeable contretemps 
was averted by Garrick’s genius and good-nature. “I never saw 
him,” says the narrator, “in a more amiable light ; the infinite address 
and ingenuity that he exhibited, in softening the enraged guest, and 
reconciling him to pass over an affront, as gross as could well be put 
upon a man, were at once the most comic and the most complete I 
ever witnessed.” 

Of Johnson too he tells an anecdote which will bear repeating. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds having remarked that Johnson had drunk eleven cups 
of tea, he requested Mrs. Cumberland to “round up his numbers ” by 
making the dozen. “Madam,” he said, as he took the cup, “I must 
tell you for your comfort you have escaped much better than a certain 
lady did a while ago, upon whose patience I intruded greatly more 
than I have done on yours; but the lady asked me for no other 
purpose than to make a zany of me, and set me gabbling to a parcel 
of people I knew nothing of; so, madam, I had my revenge of her ; 
for I swallowed five-and-twenty cups of her tea, and did not treat her 
with as many words.” 

Cumberland was a frequenter of the British Coffee House, which 
was a great resort of North Britons, as well as of some of the most 
famous men of the time, Foote, Garrick, Goldsmith, Reynolds. Here 
it was one day suggested that he should write a comedy with a 
Scotchman in it, as a companion to his Irish Major. He objected that 
he had never been in Scotland, and knew very little of the dialect. 
“ Give your Scotchman a character,” remarked one of the company, 
“and take your chance for dialect. If you bring a Roman upon the 
stage, you don’t make him speak Latin.” “No, no,” cried Foote, 
“and if you don’t make him wear breeches, Garrick will be much 
obliged to you. When I was in Stranraer I went to the kirk, where 
the Mess-John was declaiming most furiously against luxury, and, 
as heaven shall judge me, there was not a pair of shoes in the whole 
congregation.” From this conversation originated the character of 
Colin Macleod, in his next comedy, ‘The Fashionable Lover,’ produced 
in 1772; it was a success, and became his favourite work. 

‘The Choleric Man,’ a comedy to which Garrick wrote the epilogue, 
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was brought out in 1775. His next production was an alteration of 
‘Timon of Athens.’ Shadwell, in his alteration of this play, had given 
Timon a mistress who remained steadfast to him in all his troubles. 
Cumberland gave him a sister whose wealth he had squandered with 
his own, thereby degrading the character of the noble Greek. He 
also rewrote a large portion of the dialogue. What havoc his cold 
turgid pen made with Shakespeare’s tragedy may be imagined. For 
the credit of the audience, be it said the abortion was still-born, and 
never appeared in print. 

A bombastic tragedy, entitled ‘The Battle of Hastings,’ was 
produced at Drury Lane, under Sheridan’s management, in 1778. 
Henderson, who had just been transferred thither from the Hay- 
market, played Edgar Atheling. During a residence in Bath, 
Cumberland had seen this actor play Shylock, and was so struck by 
his powers that he highly recommended him to Garrick, who em- 
powered him to treat for his services. But while the negotiation 
was pending, David having received an unfavourable report of 
Henderson’s talents from his brother George, who was in a bad state 
of health at the time, grew cool upon the business, and the engage- 
ment fell through. The next season Henderson opened at the 
Haymarket, and made an immediate success. Garrick, however, 
could not or would not recognise his talent, and after seeing him 
play Shylock had no word of praise except for the Tubal. Yet he 
was an actor of genius, the best Falstaff since Quin, and excellent in 
several tragic parts: John Kemble considered his Shylock the finest 
tragic effort he had ever witnessed. Still he was not what his admirers 
dubbed him—a second Garrick. His flow of spirits, boundless fund of 
wit, humour, and of all other social qualities, rendered him a universal 
favourite in private life. As a reader he was inimitable. He was 
once concerned with the elder Sheridan in a course of public 
readings: among the selections was Cowper’s ‘ John Gilpin,’ which, 
although three years had elapsed since its publication, was little 
known ; but he gave it with such verve and drollery that it at once 
became the rage. ‘He broke the people’s heart with the story of 
‘Le Fevre,’” writes Tom Dibdin, “and then nearly killed them 
over again with laughing at Johnny Gilpin.” His career was a short 
one ; he died in 1785, and lies in the Abbey, close to Garrick, who 
had been his model in life. 

But to return to Cumberland. The appointment of principal 
secretary to the Board of Trade made a considerable addition to his 
private means. Not so fortunate, however, proved another appoint- 
ment, which promised great things. In the year 1780 the Govern- 
ment despatched him upon a secret mission to the Court of Spain, the 
object of which would seem to have been the conclusion of a separate 
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peace with that power. Unfortunately, while he was negotiating, 
the Gordon riots against the Catholics broke out, and to this he 
ascribes his failure. But whatever might have been his merits as a 
playwright, Richard Cumberland’s diplomatic talents were not 
brilliant ; he was recalled, and the administration, then under Lord 
North, meanly and dishonestly refused to reimburse him one farthing 
of his expenses, although these had been guaranteed by,Robinson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such had been the cost of this expedi- 
tion, in which his wife and all his family accompanied him, that it 
brought him almost to ruin. “I wearied the door of Lord North,” 
he said, “until his very servants drove me from it. I withstood the 
offer of a benevolent monarch whose munificence would have rescued 
me, and I embraced ruin in my own country to preserve my honour 
as a subject of it; selling every acre of my hereditary estate, joint- 
ured on my wife by marriage settlement, who generously concurred in 
the sacrifice which my improvident reliance upon the faith of Govern- 
ment compelled me to make.” 

During his stay at Madrid he witnessed a performance of the great 
Spanish and gipsy actress, Tiranna, about whom he tells some 
amusing anecdotes. Upon hearing that a famous English play-writer 
desired to see her act, she sent word that he was not to come to the 
theatre until she desired him, as it was only when she liked the part 
and was in the humour that she could play well. After waiting several 
days he at length received the expected summons. But he had not 
been many minutes in his box when she sent word that as she felt no 
inclination for acting that night, she would not be able to do justice 
to her talents or to his expectations, and that he was to go home 
again. He obeyed the capricious creature, and another week elapsed 
before he received permission to attend the theatre again. “I had 
not then,” he says, “enough of the language to understand much 
more than the incidents and action of the play, which was of the 
deepest cast of tragedy, for in the course of the plot she murdered 
her infant children, and exhibited them dead on the stage lying on 
each side of her, whilst she, sitting on the bare floor between them 
(her attitude, action and features, defying all description) presented 
such a high-wrought picture of hysteric frenzy, laughing wild 
amidst severest woe, as placed: her in my judgment at the very 
summit of her art.” So tremendous was the effect of this acting 
upon the audience, who rose in a kind of tumultuous frenzy, that the 
play was not suffered to terminate, and the curtain was abruptly 
dropped. Presently a gentleman brought her round to Cumberland’s 
box. ‘The artificial paleness of her cheeks, her eyes, which she had 
dyed of a bright vermilion round the edges of the lids, her fine arms 
bare to the shoulders, the wild magnificence of her attire, and the 
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profusion of her dishevelled locks, glossy black as the plumage of the 
raven, gave her the appearance of something so more than human, such 
a Sybil, such an imaginary being, so awful, so impressive, that my 
blood chilled as she approached me, not to ask but to claim my 
applause, demanding of me if I had ever seen any actress that could 
be compared with her in my own or any other country. ‘I was 
determined,’ she said, ‘to exert myself for you this night; and if 
the sensibility of the audience would have suffered me to have 
concluded the scene, I should have convinced you that I do not boast 
of my own performances without reason.’” The Duke of Osuna, the 
commander of the Spanish guards, considered it indispensable to his 
honour to be the admirer of the finest woman in Spain, and he had 
paid her large sums of money, but had never once visited or seen 
her. One day, by the persuasion of a friend, he sent an intimation 
that he should come and take chocolate with her. But on his way 
to her house he fell fast asleep in the carriage, and upon arriving 
there no one had the temerity to awaken him. So after halting for a 
considerable time, and finding the duke still slumbered, the coachman 
wheeled round and took him home again. 

Soon after Cumberland’s return to England a new misfortune befell 
him. Under Burke’s bill the Board of Trade, of which he was 
secretary, was dismissed, and for the loss of his office he received only 
a moderate compensation. Compelled to retrench his expenditure, he 
gave up his house in Portland Place and retired to Tunbridge Wells. 
He resided there more than twenty years, “inhabiting the same house, 
and cultivating a plot of ground embowered with trees and amply 
sufficient for a profusion of flowers, which my old servant, Thomas 
Cairns, nursed and took delight in.” 

His eldest daughter had married Lord Edward Bentick, the Duke 
of Portland’s brother, an alliance he did not forget to parade, for he 
dearly loved a lord. There is an amusing story told of him and 
another, whose son or daughter had also entered a noble family, meet- 
ing at a dinner-party, and mutually entertaining one another with 
inquiries about my lord and my lady and anecdotes of the same, until 
the patience of everybody was exhausted. He now devoted himself 
to literary pursuits in earnest. Some experiences of his Spanish trip 
were given to the world in his ‘Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in 
Spain ;’ he also commenced the ‘Observer,’ a series of essays, in the 
style of the ‘Spectator,’ which ran to five volumes, the entire work 
being composed without assistance from any other hand. It is 
included among the British Essayists. ‘The Walloons, a comedy, 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1782, and ‘ The Mysterious Husband,’ 
1783, were written for his favourite, Henderson, as was also a play 
called ‘The Arab,’ 1785, performed only one night, for that actor’s 
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benefit, and never published. Henderson’s great failing was an un- 
conquerable avarice. ‘I have now in my mind’s eye,” writes Cumber- 
land, “ the look he gave me, so comically conscious of taking what his 
judgment told him he ought to refuse, when I put into his hand my 
tributary guineas for the few places I had taken in his theatre. ‘If 
I were not the most covetous dog in creation,’ he cried, ‘I should not 
take your money, but I cannot help it.’ I gave up my tragedy to 
his use for one night only, and have never put it to any use since. 
His death soon followed, and he was hurried to the grave in the 
vigour of his talents and the meridian of his fame.” The tragedy of 
‘The Carmelite, 1784, was written for the theatrical star, Mrs. 
Siddons. ‘The Natural Son,’ 1785, was composed to display the 
talents of Miss Farren in the part of Lady Paragon. His dramatic 
labours were now varied by the composition of two novels, 
‘Arundel’ and ‘Henry.’ ‘Arundel,’ he tells us, was hastily put 
together while he was passing a few idle weeks at Brighthelm- 
stone, and sent to the press in parcels. It seems to have contained 
something of his own early life, and Sir Walter Scott says the style 
is easy and clear, and the characters boldly and firmly sketched. The 
same good authority characterises ‘Henry’ as an excellent novel. 
“There is much beauty of description, and considerable display of 
acquaintance with English life in the lower ranks ; indeed Cumber- 
land’s colours, sketched from his favourite men of Kent, amongst 
whom he spent his life, may be placed by the side of similar portraits 
by the first masters ... The character of Ezekiel Daw, which 
shows the Methodist preacher in his strength and in his weakness, 
bold and fervent when in discharge of his mission, simple, well-mean- 
ing, and even absurd, in the ordinary affairs of life, is not only an 
exquisite, but a just, portrait.” The books are now probably introuv- 
ables, at least I have never come across a copy of either. A third 
novel, ‘John de Lancaster,’ written years afterwards, was not so 
successful as its predecessors. A ‘sacred poem, called ‘Calvary,’ 
modelled upon ‘Paradise Lost,’ and a second, an epic entitled ‘The 
Exodiad,’ written in conjunction with Sir James Bland Burgess, were 
also among his miscellaneous works. Dr. Drake compared ‘ Calvary’ 
with the compositions of Shakespeare and Milton, but both have long 
since sunk into the oblivion of unread and unreadable books. Indeed 
in the author’s lifetime they met with no success. ‘Calvary’ had so 
languid a sale that he says he lost “at least a hundred pounds by it,” 
at which he “feels a proud indignant consciousness that it deserved 
better treatment,” but consoles himself with the hope there would be 
a tribunal, meaning posterity, that would deal out justice to him 
when he could not be a gainer by it, and speak favourably of his 
performance when he could not hear their praises. Alas, his hopes 
have proved fallacious. 
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He continued to pour forth dramatic works, good, bad, and indifferent, 
with a wonderful fecundity. Among them was ‘The Jew,’ in which 
Bannister played so admirably as Sheva. This was followed by the 
finest of all his plays, ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ 1795. Penruddock, 
of which John Kemble gave so splendid a rendering, remained a 
favourite part with all actors of tragic character from that time to 
the days of Samuel Phelps. In the same year was produced another 
successful comedy, ‘ First Love’; yet, notwithstanding these incessant 
labours, when the fears of French invasion brought about a general 
arming, he found time to head a volunteer movement among the 
inhabitants of Tunbridge Wells, and every evening until ten o'clock 
was incessantly at drill, and sometimes after that turned out for a 
march by moonlight or torchlight. The news of the battle of 
Trafalgar inspired him with the idea of a piece entitled ‘The Victory 
and Death of Lord Nelson.’ The music was composed and the drama 
was in rehearsal, when an interdiction came from the Lord Chamber- 
lain and stopped the performance. 

Cumberland survived his wife several years, and his youngest 
daughter became the comfort of his oldage; fortunately for him she 
was of a studious turn, with a passion for books that dated from her 
earliest infancy. Among his last literary labours were his Memoirs, 
which were published during his lifetime. His dramatic works, 
including twelve plays published after his death, were fifty-four 
in number. He died in Bedford Place, Russell Square, on theg7th 
of May 1811, in his eightieth year, and is buried, as every ‘one 
knows, in Poets’ Corner. 

Cumberland may at least be accredited with" having brought a 
style of dramatic composition into vogue which held the stage until 
within the memory of the present generation, and some of the features 
of which still linger in the productions of the minor theatres. He, 
however, was no more the originator of sentimental comedy than 
was another author, Hugh Kelly, to whom that doubtful honour 
has been assigned; it belongs to a name far more illustrious than 
either. ‘ The Conscious Lovers,’ ‘The Tender Husband,’ ‘ The Lying 
Lover,’ are the earliest specimens of the comédie larmoyante ;\ they 
were suggested by Jeremy Collier’s celebrated book against the stage, 
and were an attempt to supersede the licentiousness and immorality 
of the Wycherley and Congreve School by purer pictures of men and 
manners. But the wit that was so charming in the pages of ‘The 
Tatler’ and ‘ The Spectator’ was not adapted for the stage, and the 
high-flown sentimentality of such characters as Bevil and Indiana is 
tedious and artificial in the extreme. A more moderate reformer of 
comedy, Colley Cibber, succeeded better. He rejected the gross in- 
decency of the Restoration and Queen Anne writers, and yet retained 
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something of their wit, and Steele’s tearful Thalia remained unwooed 
until Richard Cumberland brought her into fashion again. 

One year previous to the production of ‘The Brothers,’ that is to 
say,'in 1768, Hugh Kelly brought out his comedy ‘False Delicacy.’ 
Kelly, according to John Taylor, was in his youth a potboy in a Dublin 
tavern much frequented by actors, and to this circumstance he was 
indebted for his first taste for the stage. Very early in life he wrote 
dramatic critiques for the newspapers. He was afterwards apprenticed 
to a staymaker. But such a mechanical employment could not con- 
tent his soaring ambition, and in the year 1760, being then twenty- 
one years old, he added another to the number of Irish adventurers who 
swarmed in London at that period. At first he worked at his trade 
and did some copying for an attorney, whose acquaintance he had 
made in a Covent Garden tavern. But in 1762, he abandoned all 
other callings for authorship by profession ; obtained employment 
upon several periodicals, then became editor of ‘The Public Ledger,’ 
wrote for the Government, and was rewarded with a pension of £200 
a year. In 1767 he published a satire entitled ‘Thespis,’ a poor 
imitation of Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad,’ in which all the principal actors of 
the day were reviewed with bitter malignity. This production, how- 
ever, procured him the notice of Garrick, whose policy was always to 
convert enemies into friends, and in the next year he accepted and 
produced Kelly’s first dramatic work. A kind of celebrity is still at- 
tached to this comedy as the supposed original of the sentimental school. 
Although destitute of originality, since it follows the old lines of fashion- 
able comedy laid down by his predecessors, in which all the charac- 
ters are fine ladies and gentlemen ; and although in the dialogue there is. 
very little wit, in the conduct of the plot very little invention, it is not 
deserving of the unmitigated contempt which the biographers of Gold- 
smith—for between Kelly and Goldy there was a rivalry—have cast 
upon it. Cecil, the slovenly old bachelor, who at fifty makes overtures 
to a young lady, but finding that he does not prove acceptable, abandons 
all such hopes for the future, and gives friendly aid to his successful 
rival, is the best character, and the elder Farren once thought of reviving 
the comedy for the sake of acting it. Mrs. Harley is a sprightly widow, 
but is only a more decent descendant of many a lady who figured in 
the old scenes of Congreve and his contemporaries; the loves of Lord 
Winworth and Lady Betty, of Sidney and Miss Marchmont, are 
insipid enough; but the object of the author is to laugh at the false 
delicacies of such courtships, and not to set them up for admiration, 
as his critics insinuate he does. The writing is much too fine at 
times, but that was a vice of the age, in which every writer indulged 
with the exception of Goldsmith; but there is nothing larmoyante 
about the sentimentality, and it is never seriously meant by the 
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author, who by the mouth of Mrs. Harley is always ready to cast 
ridicule upon it. When we come to the consideration of Cumberland’s 
comedies we shall find very different conditions. 

‘ False Delicacy ’ was very successful : it ran eight successive nights, 
and might have run longer had not Garrick pledged himself a little 
before this time that no new piece should be played nine nights in 
succession. It was, however, performed twenty times afterwards in 
the same season. Three thousand copies were sold by two o'clock 
upon the day after its publication, and ten thousand during the 
year. It was translated into French and Portuguese, and its author 
became quite the rage. After this he studied for and practised at 
the bar, wrote five more plays, and died at the early age of thirty- 
eight. There is much in such a fight with fortune and with the acci- 
dents of birth, as is witnessed in poor Hugh Kelly’s career, to excite 
our admiration, more especially after reading Davies’s epitaph upon him 
(‘Life of Garrick’): “ No man ever profited more by a sudden change 
of fortune in his favour; prosperity caused an immediate and 
remarkable alteration in his whole conduct: from a low, petulant, 
absurd, and ill-bred censurer, he was transformed to the humane, 
affable, good-natured, well-bred man.” ‘The School for Wives,’ 
the only other of his works I am acquainted with, is still further 
removed from the sentimental style than ‘ False Delicacy,’ to which it 

xis a much superior production. There is one situation in it really 
admirable, where the rake who, under the character of a theatrical 
manager, has seduced a stage-struck girl from her home, being at her 
lodgings is introduced to two ladies, who are very anxious to hear 
her rehearse Juliet, and finds himself confronted by his wife and her 
aunt. For the rest, the work is far more like an imitation of one of 
Colley Cibber’s comedies than a comédie larmoyante. 

But it is time to leave Kelly, the supposed originator of the senti- 
mental comedy, and turn to, after Steele, the real Simon Pure, 
Cumberland. There is not much to be said for the genius of a man who 
wrote fifty-four plays and yet did not add one original or permanent 
character to the stage. Penruddock, in ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ is 
the most powerful of all his dramatis persone, but it is only Kotzebue’s 
‘Stranger’ anglicised and brought down to commonplace. Sheva 
was a celebrated part with several famous actors, but a Jew miser 
who denies himself the commonest necessaries of life to lavish 
hundreds and thousands upon virtuous poverty is a monstrosity. 
There is a terrible sameness in all Cumberland’s comedies. There is one 
group, of which he was the creator, which has excited the tears of lack- 
a-daisical women and bored sterner-hearted playgoers for many genera- 
tions. Holeroft, Mrs. Inchbald, Morton, the younger Colman, and 
after them the writers of domestic drama until the present day, have 
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posed these dreadful people with slight variations in nearly all their 
serious plays. A widowed mother who has known better days, but 
who is now reduced to poverty, a son who is an ensign, or a clerk to 
some stony-hearted merchant, and a lovely daughter, was Cumberland’s 
favourite arrangement of the group. He sometimes brought in a father. 
Mrs. Inchbald and Holcroft usually made the interesting personages a 
young married couple with a child; the wife is a Lady Somebody who 
has married a poor officer, and has been in consequence discarded by a 
flinty-hearted parent; being reduced to a state of starvation, the 
husband becomes gloomy, desperate, and attempts suicide or robbery. 
Of course everything comes right in the end, the flinty heart is 
suddenly transformed into tender flesh, or some generous friend 
interposes and the pair live happy ever afterwards. This is still a 
stock group upon the stage of the minor theatres. But Cumberland 
was too moral and genteel to drive his characters to an improper state 
of despair ; it was all very well for such red republicans as Tolcroft 
and Mrs. Inchbald, but it would not have been becoming in the father- 
in-law of one of the house of Portland; with him the mother is the 
meekest and most suffering of angels, the daughter is equally angelic, 
the son is another angel in top-boots; there is always an heiress 
desperately in love with him, but although she intimates her preference 
in the most unequivocal terms, he is too modest to understand her, 
too nobly proud to marry her, although he may break her heart by his 
backwardness. It has been objected that Cumberland has reversed 
the ordinary relations of the sexes, and that in his plays it is usually the 
lady who makes love ; such things, however, do happen even in real 
life, and we should not blame him for one of the few glimpses of real 
human nature that he has vouchsafed us in such spirited girls as 
Emily Tempest and Charlotte Rusport. All his good people are as 
full of sentiment as Joseph Surface, whom Sheridan probably in- 
tended as a satire upon such characters. There is very little vivacity 
about his rakes, with the exception of Belcour (‘The West Indian’), 
who, notwithstanding exaggerations, is probably the best character 
he ever drew; his comic personages are most ponderous in their 
mirth, and have always a sentiment upon their lip. 


“A flattering painter, who made it his care, 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so fine! 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud ; 
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And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own.” 


Like Moliére, he took his property wherever he found it, but, unlike 
the great Frenchman, he had not the art of concealing his thefts or 
of so assimilating another’s substance with his own that it derived a 
new charm from the combination. Plagiaries are often glaringly 
apparent in his comedies, but his tragedies are little else. The plot 
of ‘The Carmelite’ is little more than a reproduction of that of 
Douglass, but the work is very inferior. From this mass of 
frigid bombast I cull a few specimens of Cumberland’s blank verse. 
Matilda, the Lady Randolph of the play, is describing the murder of 
her husband to his dying assassin. 


“Mercy! thou man of blood, thou hast destroy’d it. 
It came from heaven to save St. Valori: 
You saw the cherub messenger alight 
From its descent ; with outspread wings it sate, 
Covering his breast ; you drew your cursed steel, 
And through the pleading angel pierced his heart. 
Then, then the moon, by whose pale light you struck, 
Turn’d fiery red, and from her angry orb 
Darted contagious sickness on the earth ;. 
The planets in their courses shriek’d for horror ; 
Heaven dropt maternal tears.” 


When the husband, who is alive all the time, is, in the disguise of 
a monk, describing to her the manner of his death, she exclaims : 


“Oh, follow him no further, 
For see, the accursed Pyreneans rise, 
Streaming with blood; there hellish murder howls; 
There madness rages, and with haggard eyes 
Glares in the craggy pass! she'll spring upon me 
If I advance. Oh, shield me from the sight!” 


And when at last he discloses himself to his frantic widow, she 
bursts forth again in the Pistol vein : 


“This transport is too quick, it melts my brain, 
The sky runs round; the earth is all in motion: 
Nay, now it whirls too fast.” 


And upon such trash as this the splendid genius of Siddons was 
wasted. 

If he laid Home under contribution in ‘The Carmelite,’ he flew 
at far higher game in ‘ The Battle of Hastings,’ in which he attempted 
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an imitation of some of the famous passages of Shakespeare. Here are 
a couple of specimens of his manipulation. 


“The poet, by the magic of his song, 
Can chain the listening moon around the spheres, 
End in his airy and extravagant flight, 
Belt wide creation round.” 


“You did ride 


As you’d o’ertake the couriers of the sky, 
Hors’d on the sightless winds.” 


The originals of these passages are too well known to need a reference. 
Another specimen of bathos from the same play is decidedly original : 


“ Power supreme ! 
Whose words can bid the gathering clouds disperse, 
And chain the stubborn and contentious winds, 
When they unseat the everlasting rocks, 
And cast them to the sky!” 


To blow a horn, clothed in the language of this modern euphuist, 


becomes “ Provoke the bugle,” while a simple command to open a door 
is phrased : 


“The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn.” 


No burlesque could surpass this, and yet this man presumed in 
‘Timon of Athens’ to place his nonsense beside the sublime diction of 
Shakespeare. Some choice passages might be culled from a tragedy 
in prose entitled ‘The Mysterious Husband,’ which contains a mon- 
strosity of character, Lord Davenant, that a transpontine stage would 
nowadays be ashamed of, but sufficient have been quoted to give the 
reader an idea of our author’s tragic powers. 

Never even did the wit of Sheridan conceive a happier appellative 
for Richard Cumberland than that of Sir Fretful Plagiary; while 
professing the most philosophical indifference to hostile criticism he 
so smarted beneath the least attack that Garrick called him a man 
without a skin, and in his prefaces and prologues he was perpetually 
descanting upon his injuries. Of his jealousy of contemporary 
dramatists some amusing anecdotes are told. Being present with 
his family at one of the performances of ‘The School for Scandal,’ 
the children screamed with delight when the screen fell. Cumberland 
looked black as thunder ; and, pinching the one nearest to him, he asked, 
“What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? There’s nothing 
to laugh at ;” then in an under-tone, “ Keep still, you little dunces.” 
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“That was most ungrateful of Cumberland,” remarked Sheridan, 
upon the story being reported to him ; “for when I saw his tragedy 
I laughed from beginning to end.” It is ‘The Battle of Hastings’ 
that Sheridan is supposed to have burlesqued in ‘ The Critic,’ partly as 
a punishment for his ill-natured remark, and partly because in a farce 
called ‘The Note of Hand’ Cumberland had satirised Sheridan’s as- 
sociates, Charles Fox, the Duke of Devonshire, and the Whig party. 
But Cumberland and his bombast were such admirable themes for 
Sheridan to exercise his wicked wit upon, that the mere pleasure 
of the thing would be quite sufficient cause, without seeking for 
any other. How humorously under the character of Sir Fretful 
he has hit off his fellow-dramatist’s failings! While smarting 
under Dangle’s remarks, he exclaims in the spirit of his prototype’s 
prefaces, “For my part I am never so well pleased as when a 
judicious critic points out any defect,” Sir Fretful bursts into in- 
vectives against the newspapers, although he never looks into them, 
considers their abuse the best panegyric, and likes it of allthings. But 
he is very anxious to know what the paper of Thursday has said about 
him. Dangle’s report is in Sheridan’s most malicious vein. 

“Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the slightest invention 
or original genius whatsoever; though you are the greatest traducer 
of all other authors living. That as to comedy you have not one 
idea of your own, he believes, even in your commonplace book, where 
stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with as much method as 
the ledger of the lost and stolen office. Nay, that youare so unlucky 
as not even to start with taste; but that you glean from the refuse 
of obscure volumes, where more judicious plagiarists have been before 
you; so that the body of your work is a composition of dregs and 
sediments, like a bad tavern’s worst wine. In your more serious 
efforts, he says, your bombast would be less intolerable, if the 
thoughts were ever suited to the expression ; but the homeliness of the 
sentiment stares through the fantastic incumbrance of its fine 
language, like a clown in one of the new uniforms. That your 
occasional tropes and flowers suit the general coarseness of your style, 
as tambour sprigs would a linsey-wolsey; while your imitations of 
Shakespeare resemble the mimicry of Falstafi’s page, and are about as 
near the standard of the original. In fine, that even the finest 
passages you steal are of no service to you, for the poverty of your own 
language prevents them assimilating; so that they lie on the surface 
like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what is not in 
their power to fertilise.” 

In these witty strictures much allowance must be made for the 
licence of wit, but in their bearing they are terribly true. 








Slowers in London. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


Ir it were not so familiar a sight that we scarcely pause to think of 
it, would not the growth of a flower strike us not merely as a beauti- 
ful but as a most wonderful thing? Look at the earth, dark and 
forbidding, which is its mother, which yields nourishment to the 
naked root, or to the dry seed, till it sets up a separate existence with 
a life-blood of its own, with a fine cellular construction, with forces 
which push it out from its solemn maternal hold into light and air, 
to take radiance from the sun and health from the breeze. Is it not 
marvellous to contemplate that which we so commonly see, a heart’s- 
ease, with its head just lifted above the sod from which it sprang, 
glowing with rich hues, and so tender in substance that to handle it 
seems a violation? With what lavishness a flower renders back all 
that it borrows—fragrance to the air, and glory to the soil. Whether 
growing wild, with no other help than the bounty of heaven, or cul- 
tivated with fresh varieties by the skill of man, flowers never fail to 
give some joy to life—a joy which has been recognised from the 
most distant times, and in every country where a blossom will grow, 
but which has never been so fully appreciated as at the present day. 
At least this is true in our own country and in France. Science has 
come to the assistance of Nature; and the plants which at first re- 
jected the variations in temperature of our sunless climate, have been 
taught to grow in it like natives. Glass-houses of endless variety of 
dimension, warming apparatus full of ingenious devices, enable us 
intimately to know the habits of the tropical or the Alpine plants ; and 
thus we are brought into sympathy with regions beyond the narrow 
limits of our own island. Contemplating the exotic we may learn 
much of the land where it was first developed, and of the atmosphere 
which surrounded it ; something of history, something of geography, 
and even of chemistry, this pleasant teacher may impart to us. But 
however welcome the simulation under glass of climates more blessed 
than ours, however delightful the hints we gain thus of remote coun- 
tries, our chief happiness is in the flowery lanes, fields, and woods of 
our own land. ‘This is the charm of all classes. The rose and the 
woodbine peep in at the labourer’s window; and the tired eyes of the 
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sempstress find rest when she leaves her work to walk among violets 
and cowslips. But such comfort in nature is only for the rural 
population, and for the inhabitants of crowded cities flowers have to 
be carefully nursed and encouraged in outlying fields, to be trans- 
ported to the town in pots or boxes or trim nosegays. Many acres of 
land extending westward in the neighbourhood of London are devoted 
exclusively to the growing of wall-flowers destined for transportation 
to Manchester to cheer the home of the artisan. All the suburbs of 
London are crowded with nursery gardens, stretching out for long 
miles beyond London, to supply our city with flowers or plants; and 
the dullest streets, as spring advances, blossom into life with the 
creeper which covers the ugliness of the wall, or which makes the 
dingy balcony look bright. Where grim wire blinds used to veil the 
sanctity of the dining-room from the curious gazer, plants outside 
the window make a pleasant screen, while flowers within oppose their 
fragrance to the odours of cooked meats. The cultivation and sale of 
flowers necessarily supply a considerable industry to the inhabitants 
of London; and the shops where we procure them are among the 
prettiest exhibitions that we visit. 

So much that concerns this subject is pleasant that we could dearly 
wish to find it nothing else; but we can rarely go far in pleasure 
without meeting pain from which it is a sin to avert our eyes. As 
we proceed to order our flowers at the “floral hall” we are delayed 
by the entreaty of a pale woman or a ragged girl.to buy of her a 
bunch of violets or primroses, which we reject, not because of the 
better supply in the shop, but because we know of much harm 
attached to this street-selling of flowers. It is too often the begin- 
ning of vice, and sometimes the mask for it. Frequently the flowers 
thus purchased are contaminated coming from abodes of dirt and 
disease, and perhaps carrying contagion. It is a fact that any good 
woman who goes about to put honest employment into the hands 
of a poor girl will resolutely abstain from giving her flowers to 
sell in the streets. The laziness and the aimless roaming which 
attend the pressing of flowers upon passers-by are dangerous in 
themselves on account of the habits they induce, and it is easy to see 
how they may lead to the most perilous temptations. No less in 
Paris than in London this is a well-established truth; and we learn 
from M. d’Haussonville’s valuable studies on the children of Paris 
(‘L’Enfance 4 Paris’) that not seldom a bright-eyed girl of twelve 
years of age has been led by her first offer of flowers in the street 
into a depraved course of life, which has driven her finally to the 
commission of crime, attended by its perhaps heaviest punishment, 
perpetual imprisonment. If a perfect system of justice could exist 
in our world, the heaviest penalty in these cases would be for the 
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first tempter, but as it is, the blow falls upon the victim, and the 
great transgressor goes on in his evil ways undeterred. We cannot 
alter this; all that we can do is with our utmost sympathy to come 
to the aid of the unhappy, and with what power we have to en- 
deavour to protect all classes of the community from those evils which 
especially beset their calling in life. 

We are no longer indifferent to the pains that we do not see; we 
have learnt to extend our thought and our work beyond our immediate 
circle ; perhaps indeed the impulse of the present period is rather to 
neglect the cares of home for the cares outside it, but if this is so the 
excess will not last long; the movement will right itself, and the 
disciplined march will follow the first irregular bounds. 

As to the sale of flowers, an excellent effort is now being made to 
facilitate it for the convenience of purchasers, and to convert it into 
an honest industry for young girls. With this view an institution 
has been formed called “'The Flower-Girls’ Brigade”: the brigade at 
present consists of twenty-four girls, who are under the immediate 
control of the manager of the society, which is called the “ Flower- 
Girls’ Mission.” The girls are required to have a good character for 
cleanliness and honesty, and to be the children of respectable parents. 
Each girl is supplied with an ivory badge bearing the name of the 
mission, and her own number, which is shown to customers if asked 
for. They are not allowed to sell in the street, or to press any 
flowers for sale that have not been ordered. They are expected to 
attend punctually to orders given, and purchasers have no trouble 
beyond that of sending a post-card to the Superintendent of the 
Flower-Girls’ Mission, Clerkenwell Close, Clerkenwell, E.C., stating 
the sum to be expended and the kind of flowers required, whether 
choice or wild. These are brought direct from the market or nursery 
ground on the morning of delivery, and thus we receive them in their 
freshness. Printed, directed, stamped orders are supplied to customers 
to save them trouble. 

This institution is in its infancy, but there seems no reason why 
the Flower-Girls’ Brigade should not eventually answer as well for 
girls as the Shoeblacking Brigade has done for boys, nor why it 
should not in time extend itself further and become self-supporting. 
At present each girl receives a weekly salary of six shillings, with the 
profit of a penny upon every shilling’sworth that she sells. The 
girls are not lodged by the society, but assemble at headquarters 
every morning at seven to receive orders, and to take off their own 
clothes and put on a nice clean cotton dress: they are supplied with 
two of these a-week and also with warm cloth jackets, hats, and boots. 
At five or six in the evening the girls return to the institution, to take 
off their costume and to resume their own garments; thus as long 
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as they are selling flowers they are clean and neat. In addition to 
the girls there are several women employed for the tying-up of 
nosegays. The advantage of these arrangements to the brigade girls 
is evident, and the customers on their side gain something too: in 
the first place the purity of the flowers they purchase, and in the 
second place a more abundant supply for the money than can be 
easily obtained elsewhere. It is needless to say that the more 
encouragement is given to the work the further its ramifications 
will extend; the sale of vegetables for the table might in course of 
time be added to that of flowers, and they might be sold at a less 
extravagant profit than the purchaser now has to pay to the retail 
dealer. This would be a great gain to the public, for people of 
small or moderate income sometimes find themselves obliged to give 
up the use of fresh green vegetables, so essential an article of diet, 
because of the high price attached to them; and this is partly, 
though not altogether, the cause of the inferiority of English to 
French cooking. Dried Italian vegetables are often used as substi- 
tutes for fresh English ones, and are both cheap and good, but their 
flavour in soups and sauces is not vivid enough to be relished. If, 
then, the brigade girls could bring us vegetables direct from the market 
at a fair price they would be extending their usefulness, and supplying 
what has for long been recognised as a great want in London. 

The augmentation of the means and functions of this brigade may 
become a source of true satisfaction ; an opening for an occupation 
wholesome and safe to honest-minded girls is the barring of one road 
to misery, for idleness, almost as much as want, takes the young 
astray and makes them turn to folly. Let no one imagine the Flower- 
Girls’ Brigade to be a matter of romance or sentimentalism. Nothing 
of that nature attaches to it; the girls are not tricked out in 
picturesque attire or selected for good looks, but decently dressed, 
with good thick boots, they trudge with their baskets through the 
muddy streets, remarkable only for a healthier aspect than we often 
see in London, which is due to their regular exercise out of doors, 
and for their cleanliness, which is owing to the care taken of them 
by the superintendents of the society. 

The love of flowers is a luxury to the rich and a solace to the poor. 
When we leave the fresh woods and fields of Kent and, returning to 
dark London, look down from our train upon crowded roofs, smoky 
chimneys, and dingy dwelling-houses, till discontent grows fast 
within us, we find something like a cheering influence in the effort 
that most of the inhabitants have made to grow a few plants outside 
their miserable windows, which struggle upwards in search of light, 
and strive to live, as do their possessors in the midst of a foul atmo- 
sphere. They do not look thriving, their leaves are charged with 
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soot, but they contrive to bloom after a fashion, and their blossoms 
are the only bright things to be seen from the house within. Win- 
dow-gardening has become a favourite occupation in London, both 
with the rich and the poor, and it is a good one, demanding patience 
and care, for to obtain success we have to contend perseveringly 
against an adverse atmosphere, and to endure several disappointments 
before we get our reward. Any one who has attended the exhibitions, 
annually given by Dean Stanley, of plants which are the result of 
the window-gardening of the poor of Westminster, must have been 
struck with the kindly growth of the flowers under difficult circum- 
stances, and must have reflected with satisfaction on the interest 
which they have afforded to their owners, and especially to the 
children of their homes. 

Not long since, at a feast of school children, a choice was offered of 
sweetmeats or a bunch of flowers to each child, and every one pre- 
ferred the nosegay. Nor can we walk through a London thoroughfare 
carrying a bundle of flowers without being met by many infantine 
supplications, some spoken, some only looked, for a few flowers, till 
our big bunch gradually dwindles, and we are left at last perhaps with 
just one tulip or a bit of sweet-briar to put in a button-hole. 

The simplest flowers granted to us by nature and growing without 
artificial aid are as beautiful as any that the hot-house or the in- 
genious gardener with his strange devices of grafting can produce 
—the violet, the rose, and the daisy have been the favourites of poets. 
The address of Burns to a daisy is well known, but the far more 
beautiful lines of Chaucer to the same flower are seldom read, and 
therefore we quote them here: 






































“ Now have I then such a conditioin 
That above all the flowers in the mead 
Then love I most those flowers white and red 
Such that men call Day’s-eyes in our town: 
To them I have so great affectioin 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 
That in my bed there dawneth me no day 
That I n’am up, and walking in the mead 
To see this flow’r against the sunné spread 
When it upriseth early by the morrow; 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow, 
So glad am I when that I have presénce 
Of it, to do it allé reverence 
As she that is of allé flowers flow’r 
Fulfilléd of all virtues and honotr 
And ever alike fair and fresh of hue; 
As well in winter as in summer new 
This love I ever, and shall until I die. 

* * 
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And when that is ever I runné blife 

As soon as ever the sun begins to west 

To see this flow’r how it will go to rest 

For fear of night, so hateth she darknéss! 
Her cheer is plainly spread in the brightnéss 
Of the sunné, for there it will unclose. 
Alas! that I had English rhyme or prose 
Sufficiént this flow’r to praise aright.” 


Well, Chaucer had English and knew how to use it: his ‘ Flower 
and the Leaf’ and his ‘Romance of the Rose’ are familiar to most 
students of poetry. The last-named poem is taken from one of 
Ronsard’s, but wherever Chaucer borrows from he is Chaucer still, 
and his reader sees what he has seen. 

How often too the flowers grow in Shakespeare’s path, and how he 
caresses them! By poet, prince, and peasant they exist to be loved: 
they give fragrance and colour to the sick-room, they crown the 
bride at the altar, and we drop them tenderly into the grave of our 
friend. At all times and in all moods they are welcome to us in their 
silent beauty. 

If we enjoy them most in the climates where ‘they grow most 
abundantly, and where they radiate light and colour for us when 
here the winter is colourless ; if there is scarcely any delight to equal 
that of resting under the shade of an acacia under a deep blue sky, 
contemplating endless gardens of roses, we have cause still to be all 
the more thankful for the struggles man has made against our 
climate in cultivating plants which will live in the warmth of our 
rooms or in glass cases, to give us in our dreariness hints of more 
favoured countries. 
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Sroissart’s Love Story. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Come with me to a certain quiet corner that I know in a great 
library ; a corner where we shall find no one, except a few specialists, 
who will glare at us. It is the pretty way of specialists to glare 
upon intruders. One of these is proving to his own satisfaction 
that there never were any Courts of Love at all, which is as much 
as to prove that there never were any Olympian games at all. 
Another, a German this, is collecting Old French ballads, which he 
will publish with variorwm readings like a Greek chorus. Then he 
will go about declaring with pride that the Germans alone under- 
stand early French literature, just as the Germans alone understand 
Shakespeare. A third, a sprightly young Frenchman, is collecting 
anecdotes, which he will make into a volume, and call it a ‘ Research.’ 
Let us sit down among them, quietly, without disturbing any one, and 
read the story of Froissart’s single love passage, told by himself, in 
the poetry of which he was so proud. 

I admit that Froissart is better known as a chronicler, but some 
deference should surely be paid to a man’s own opinions, especially 
about himself. And on the occasions when Froissart had to be entered 
in account-books as a recipient of princely gifts, he called himself a 
poet—dittor. As for the right to the title, in the first place any one 
may call himself a poet; and in the second, Froissart wrote an 
enormous quantity of verse, just as good as that of any rival dittor. 
It is not his fault, nor was it his expectation, that the world should 
refuse to read him any more. Some day, the world may even find 
itself too busy to read the ‘ Ring and the Book.’ 

Froissart, in his own estimation, then, was, before all, a great poet, 
who sometimes wrote chronicles. His verses mostly remain in manu- 
script. From the selection which has been published in Buchon’s 
edition, I have gathered the history which follows. 

I have always thought that the singers who piped during this period 
of poetic decadence have been harshly treated. Critics display an 
acerbity towards them, which seems to betray temper. Yet these 
gentle poets are an unoffending folk; they do not pretend. They are 
content to follow in the old grooves, and to sing, to the old tunes, 
songs which are as like unto each other as the individual members in 
a flock of Chinamen. 

Great poetry, indeed, can only be expected in times of great strife, 
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peril, and upheaval, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth, and end of 
the eighteenth centuries. It does not always come even then. But 
in the fourteenth century, though things medieval were passing swiftly 
to universal change, every institution seemed fixed and unalterable as 
the courses of the planets. As was the daily life, so was the songe 
Listen: you hear the sweet and simple tune, and you are presently 
tired of it. Listen a little longer: you become accustomed to the 
monotony, and you find yourself, like your ancestors, expecting tke 
same tune, and anxious only to find out what variation, if any, will be 
put in words and thoughts. 

And there is another thing ; it is pleasant to discover in these old 
poets the same canons of honour, truth, and loyalty, which are the 
code of the modern gentleman. These ¢rowveres, knights or clerks, 
have nothing at all to learn from us. They show themselves, in their 
rippling and monotonous verse, as jealous for what we call in ovr 
priggish modern cant the “ Higher Culture,” as any writer or preacher 
or poet among ourselves. There is nowhere a more perfect gentle- 
man, as disclosed in his own unaffected verse, than Charles of Orleans, 
or Eustache Deschamps, or Froissart himself. 

They are trying to revive once more the old forms of verse. The 
ballad, the triolet, the virelay, the rondeau, and the rest have 
appeared again. Just now, though already there are signs that the 
first freshness of surprise is gone, the movement possesses the charm 
of novelty. The revival is quaint; in the hands of Swinburne, and of 
Mr. John Payne, the translator of Villon, the old-fashioned rhymes 
become delightful; in all other hands, so far as I have seen, they 
are laboured, self-conscious, and constrained. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that they will take a permanent place among the naturalised 
forms of English verse. Even when Swinburne uses them, it is the 
dexterity of the poet which pleases us, not the beauty of the verse. 
The paucity of our rhymes and our own rules of rhyme render it 
very unlikely that the ballad or the villanelle will ever become more 
than a plaything, or a vehicle for vers de société. One can hardly 
understand Shelley pouring out his thoughts in rondeaux, or 
Wordsworth preferring a balade to a sonnet. 

Froissart tells the story of his love in the Trettie de [ Espinette 
Amoureuse, a composition of some four thousand lines, interspersed 
with balades, virelays, and rondeaux. The tale is told after the 
manner of the time, with prolix preambles, reflections, introductions, 
and digressions: we must not, however, interrupt the narrator, and if 
we only give him full scope, we shall presently reap our reward in 
finding what manner of youth was Froissart in the days when he had 
as yet no thoughts of going a-chronicling. 

He begins with a few reflections on love. Young men, he says, 
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earnestly yearn for the time to arrive when they too shall be able 
to pay their tribute to Love, although they know nothing of the 
troubles and perils which surround the Court of that sovereign. 
“Such was I when I was young. At twelve years of age my chief 
pleasure was in seeing dances and carols, in listening to minstrels 
and the words which bring delight. At school I followed the little 
maidens about, just to give them an apple, or a pear, or a ring; 
great prowess it seemed to win their favour. And I said to myself 
that when the time should come for me to love, like all the rest, 
par amowrs, no one ought to blame me. For, indeed, in many places 
it is written that with love and arms come all joy and all honour. 
“ And know, that never did I lean 

To loves disgraceful, base, and mean ; 

But ever strove to render well 

All service due to damoiselle : 

And other guerdon hoped for none, 

Than favour sought and favour won. 

Still doth the recollection raise 

The wearied soul from earthly ways; 

Still, like a painting richly dight, 

That memory lingers in my sight, 

Still feeds the heart and keeps alive 

The thoughts in which true pleasures thrive.” 

He goes on to explain that a man, considering how short a space 
he has to live, should employ his time in the most profitable 
manner possible, viz. the cultivation of love. Then he begins 
with the beginning, and describes his education, his childhood, and 
the games he played. 

I wish he had been as explicit in the description of his school-life 
as he is in that of his games. Here, indeed, he is almost as detailed 
as Rabelais himself, who gives a list of two hundred. Froissart’s list 
contains about sixty. 

“Ah! happy time,” he cries, when— 

“Whether to speak or hold my peace 
Alike was joy without surcease ; 
When on a simple posy neat, 

Fit offering for a damsel sweet, 
More store I placed than at this day 
I set by tale or virelay 

Worth twenty marks of silver white : 
So full my heart was of delight.” 


Amid these simple joys he grew up, went to school and was flogged, 
fought other boys, and went home with his clothes torn, for which 
he was mis & raison—but this was labour lost, “ because I never did 
it the less for that””—conceived a great fondness for reading romances 
and treatises of love; and began to try his hand at writing verses. 
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One regrets that he was not impelled to set down more details of 
this time, and to give the world a picture of that medieval bourgeois 
life at Valenciennes to which he belonged by birth. But that was 
not in the way of a courtly poet. Writers of fabliaua, it is true, 
might condescend to such details. 

Arrived at adolescence—in another poem we have the further par- 
ticulars of his passage from school to the profession of poet—he hasa 
vision. The season, according to fourteenth-century requirements, 
was May ; the time, early morning ; the place, a garden. The birds 
were singing as if in emulation, “ Never before saw I so fair a morn.” 
The firmament was yet glittering with stars, though Lucifer was 
already driving them away. All this is quite in accordance with 
polite usage; what follows, although not absolutely new, is yet 
unexpected, The youth sitting under a flowering thorn looked up 
into a sky clearer and more pure than silver or azure. He was 
seized with a rapture of spirit, and while he gazed there came floating 
before his astonished eyes three fair women and a youth. 


“A youth is he of ancient fame: 
To men, Dan Mercury his name; 
Great is his wit and great his skill, 
He teaches children, at his will, 
Each art and several mystery, 
And speech of craft and subtlety.” 


Mercury introduces himself in a neat, off-hand manner, quite in 
keeping with his character as god of the light-handed gentry, and 
then proceeds to inform the poet that he sees before him no other 
than Juno, Pallas, and Venus. At present, he explains with a 
charming frankness, as if the goddesses were not within hearing, 
their relations with each other are by no means cordial, on account 
of the recent judgment of Paris; the two disappointed ladies agreeing 
in one point, that the decision was entirely due to the shepherd’s 
pitiable ignorance and rusticity. He then goes on to point out all the 
miseries which followed this important verdict. All this time, while 
Mercury is volubly explaining the situation, the three goddesses 
make no remark of any kind either to each other or to Mercury. 
The reader has to imagine them standing in cold and unapproachable 
majesty, two of them with clouded brows, deigning to take no notice 
whatever of the young clerk before them. 

Then Mercury asks for Froissart’s own opinion. What opinion 
could be expected of such a youth ? 


“¢T think that Paris, when his voice 
Named Lady Venus for his choice, 
Bearing to fate and fortune’s meed 
And future loss no reck or heed, 
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But placed the apple in her hand, 
Rightly the case did understand. 
Because that Helen fair thereby 
Became his queen and mistress high ; 
So that my judgment steadfast lies: 
For Helen’s sake he gave the prize. 
This was fit guerdon for all pain, 

So will I everywhere maintain.’ 
Quoth Mercury, ‘I knew it well; 
This is the tale all lovers tell.’ ” 


This said, Juno and Pallas retired as they came, silent and scornful. 
Did the poet, one asks, really mean to convey, by this silence, the 
impression of divine grandeur? They are introduced in a single 
line: we feel their presence: we can mark the anger} burning in the 
cheek of the Ox-eyed, and firing the cold eye of Pallas; they stand 
looking afar off; they vanish, as they came, with Mercury. 


“Et 4 ce qu'il s’evanui, 
Juno sa mere le sievi, 
Et Pallas: je ne les vis plus.” 


That is, however, a modern way of looking at it. May it not be 
that Froissart desired to represent nothing more than a condition of 
grumpiness, for which I believe there was no adequate word in his 
tongue? Venus remained behind, Venus gracious, grateful, generous, 
and she stayed to promise him a reward. What could she give— 
what had Venus to give—but beauty? He shall love and reverence 
a lady, fair, young, and gente. From Valenciennes to Constantinople 
no king or emperor but would hold himself well paid by such a gift. 

“Then I who was surprised but yet rejoiced of heart, with sim- 
plicity and great doubtfulness cast down my eyes upon the ground. 
Young as I was I had not yet learned to hear things of such great 
price, or to receive such payments.” 

The promise of Venus was soon fulfilled. Very shortly afterwards 
he finds a young lady whom he knows by name, at least, reading in 
the garden. He advances timidly and addresses her doucement, 
“Fair lady and sweet, what is the name of your romance ?” 

She replied, “It is called Cleomades ; well and amorously is it 
written. You shall hear it, and then you will tell me how it pleases 
you.” 

This proposal pleased him very much. But he thought little of the 
romance, so much occupied was he with the reader. ‘Then I gazed 
upon her sweet face, her fresh colour and her hazel eyes—better 
could not be wished—her long hair fairer than flax, and hands so 
beautiful that the daintiest lady in the land would have been con- 
tented with less.” 
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She began to read a piece which made her laugh. “ Now I cannot 
tell you how sweet was the movement of her lips when she laughed, 
not too long, but softly and gently, as the most nobly born and the 
most well-bred lady in the world.” 

Then she asked him to read in his-turn. He read two or three 
pages. “Then we left off reading and began talking, simple sort of 
talk, such as young folks delight in.” 

When it was time to go away la belle invited him, moult amour- 
eusement, that is, with the courtesy and kindness which befit ladies 
worthy of love from lord or poet, to come again. “Hé mi! what 
joy those words gave me!” 

He did not fail to accept this gracious invitation. She asked him 
to lend her another romance. He had at home the ‘ Bailli d'Amour,’ 
which he promised to send her, and then, craftily taking advantage 
of this opportunity, he wrote a ballad and put it in the volume. 
The ballad is a complaint of love to “la belle que tant prison.” 
Great was his disappointment when the romance was returned and 
with it the verses. The lady had not accepted his offering. Had 
she read it? He thinks not. We, on the other hand, may be 
allowed to believe that she did. Surely feminine curiosity would 
have impelled her to open the paper, at least, and when it was once 
open the next step was short indeed. 

After this rebuff he entered upon a short course of severe but extremely 
enjoyable martyrdom, being as happy as Don Quixote, when, for love 
of Dulcinea, he banged his head against the rocks and cut capers in 
his shirt. Happiness returned when, on his offering a rose to his 
mistress, she accepted it. Joy, sorrow, and love must all alike be 
expressed in verse, and so he went back to the garden where, under the 
very rose-bush from which he had plucked the happy rose, he com- 
posed the following virelay : 


“The heart which still in mirthful guise 
Receives whate’er the years bestow 
Of wealth and pleasance or fair show, 
I ween is in its season wise: 
This will I hold where’er I go. 


In this estate of love so sweet, 
Many there are in dule and moan 
(As those devoured by fever heat), 
And know not wherefore they must groan. 
Yet still the heart, full conscious, tries 
The secret way of health to show, 
Ah me! if only I could know, 
Where hope to seek with anxious eyes, 
Blythe would I sing farewell to woe. 
The heart, &c. 
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I think, more pleasant and more sweet 
Than my dear lady is there none; 
My soul lies captive at her feet, 
And yet the lover’s tears flow on. 
For when from dreams of night I rise, 
And think I dare not tell her so, 
Or that my lady doth not know; 
Or that she scorns these plaints and sighs, 
’ Tis bootless thus to sing, I trow; 
The heart which still in mirthful guise 
Receives whate’er the years bestow 
Of wealth and pleasance or fair show, 
I ween is in its season wise: 
This will I hold where’er I go.” 


The virelay finished, the lover had to live upon hope until he met 
the lady again in a company of five or six, when “in solace and high 
revel” they sat and ate ripe fruit. He did not dare to speak what 
was in his mind, but spent the time in remonstrating with himself, 
like lazy Lawrence inviting lazy Lawrence to get up. “Come,” he 
says, “if you dare not tell her what is in your heart, what can I 
think of your wisdom? Living like this is not life at all,” and so on. 
Quite uselessly, however. 

Another time they met at a dance, and Froissart stood up to dance 
with her. ‘“Hé mi! com lors estoie liés!—how joyful, how happy 
I was!” So much was he encouraged, that when they sat down, 
the dance finished, he informed Ja belle that his joy was wholly due 
to her grace and beauty, and that if they were alone he would tell 
her more. “Would you?” she replied coldly. “ Now, is there any 
sense in your loving me? Let us dance again.” 

Any sense? There was, truly, a throwing of wet blankets. From 
one point of view there was no sense at all. The lady was of gentle 
birth. The young clerk was not only a bourgeois, but also in the 
lesser orders of the Church. Perhaps she was not yet old enough to 
understand the charm of love in dumb show and make-believe, which 
had no end in view but the gratification of a poet’s fancy and the 
following of an allegorical fashion. She had yet to learn—in the sequel 
it will appear as if she never did learn—all that can be got from that 
sacred and chivalrous devotion which Froissart was ready to offer her. 

Time went on, but it brought little comfort to the hapless swain. 
Sometimes he saw his mistress, and observed, with gnashing of teeth, 
that she was just as gracious to others as to himself. Now it 
chanced that there was a lady at Valenciennes known to Froissart, 
who was greatly in the confidence of la belle. To her the young 
clerk repaired, and with honeyed words and offers of service persuaded 
her to hear his tale and to stand his friend. The lady, who had been 
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already for a whole year, we are told, experienced in the proper 
methods of love, advised: him to go away and write a ballad, which 
she undertook to place, as if it was the work of some one else, in his 
mistress’s hands. ‘“ When she speaks of it, I will let her know the 
author of the lines, and that you wrote them all for love of her.” 
This was a very pretty, if not quite original, plot. The young poet 
went away and wrote the verses. Here they are: 


“Lady of worth and beauty fair, 
In whom dwell all sweet gifts of grace, 
My heart, my love, my thought, my care, 
Are slaves before thy gentle face; 
Therefore, O lady of laud and praise, 
I pray for guerdon great to me, 
The gift of kindly thought from thee. 


From day to day I make no prayer, 
At night,no other hope finds place, 
But ever more and everywhere, 
To-serve thee in thy works and ways; 
And though I plead in lowly case, 
Yet dare I ask, Oh! grant to me, 
The gift of kindly thought from thee. 


By words, by songs, by works, by prayer, 
A lover’s faith and truth you trace, 

Go ask and search out everywhere, 
All that I say, my deeds, my ways. 
Should these unworthy seem, and base, 

Forgive me, nor withhold from me, 

The gift of kindly thought from thee.” 


Mark, however, the sequel. When these insidious lines were craftily 
given, according to the plot, to the lady for whom they were intended, 
an unforeseen accident occurred. She knew the handwriting and 
laughed, saying mysteriously “Qa!” What comfort is to be got 
out of a colourless interjection? It may meananything; presumably 


” 


“ca” meant some sort of discouragement. To be sure, she added 
presently the words, “ What he asks is no small thing”; yet there 
is not much in the way of hope to be gathered from this 
sentence. It must be owned that the young lady appears throughout 
singularly cold as regards her proposed suitor. This lack of en- 
couragement reminds us that we are in a period of decadence, when 
the pretty make-believes of the olden time are fast losing, if they 
have not already lost, their significance and their influence. Had it 
been a great lady, such as Queen Philippa or Yolande of Bar, the poet 
might have had a better chance. To this little country demoiselle 
courtly fashions and chivalrous customs would probably have small 
attractions. So Froissart went melancholy again and smiled sadly 
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in pleasing anticipation of dying for love and of a broken heart, 
“just,” he says, “like Leander, who died for love of Hero, daughter 
of Jupiter, or Achilles, who died for Polixena, or the gentle youth 
Acton.” Think of representing poor Actzon’s hapless end as due 
to love. But Lempriere had not yet been born. 

This uncertainty turned into despair when he heard that they 
were preparing for the young lady’s marriage. As nothing more 
is said about that event, it is presumed that it either never came off, 
or else that it proved to make no difference in the course of Froissart’s 
courtly love. An opportune illness which occurred at this time, 
doubtless due to the absence of drains in Valenciennes, was naturally 
ascribed to love-despair, and at its commencement he prepared for 
death with a balade, the refrain of which was: 


“Je finirai ensi que fist Tristans, 
Car je morrai pour amer par amors.” 


It seems part of the general unreality of the story, that he inserts here 
a long ‘ Complaint’ in a thousand lines, which we are to suppose was 
written during the fever. Of course it is unreal, because it is conven- 
tional. But about the illness there need be no doubt: that fever may 
be considered a historical fact. As it happened opportunely, it became 
a convenient peg and a favourable occasion for the assertion of despair. 

After worrying through his fever and his ‘ Complaint,’ and getting 
well of both, he found himself constrained, by want of money, to 
leave his native town. He had long enough dawdled about the 
lesser courts, getting a ballad “ placed” here and a rondel introduced 
there ; it was now necessary that he should seek his fortune. The main 
chance prevailed over love; he sailed for England comforted by the 
possession of a mirror which his mistress had used for three whole 
years. The confidante stole it for him. He met with a most favour- 
able reception at the English Court, and it is pleasant to read the 
gratitude with which he speaks of it. 

“ None came to this country who was not made welcome, for it is 
a land of great delight, and the people o‘ it were so well-disposed 
that they desire ever to be in joy. At the time when I was among 
them, the country pleased me greatly, because with great lords, with 
ladies and damoiselles, I very willingly amused myself. Yet know, 
that I never cease to think of my lady.” 

And then there was the mirror. He laid the mirror every night 
beneath his pillow in order to dream of his mistress. And once he 
had a vision. 

He dreamed that he was in a chamber hung with tapestry. In the 
chamber was the mirror. And as he gazed into it according to his wont 
suddenly the face of his lady—no other—appeared. In her hand she 
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held a comb, and with it she was parting her fair long tresses. 
“ Mightily astonished was I, but yet I could not have wished to be in 
any other place.” Then she spoke to him, or seemed to speak, from 
the mirror, “‘ Where art thou, fond heart and sweet ? Forgive me that 
I think of thee.” Forgive, indeed! He turned to utter his forgiveness, 
convinced that she was looking over his shoulder into the glass; but 
there was no one. Then he went back to his mirror, when he saw 
her again. Once more, bewildered and frightened, he searched the 
chamber and the stairs which led to it, but could find no trace of 
his mistress. Then he remembered the story of ‘Papirus and 
Ydorée,’ which he narrates in full, “ just as Ovid tells it.” I do not, 
myself, remember that legend in Ovid. It is a magical experience 
of the same kind. 

He returns to his mirror, and his lady’s face is still visible. And then, 
to his infinite joy, la belle speaks to him again, or rather sings to him, 
in verses of his own composing, ‘La Confort dela Dame.’ The comfort, 
it must be owned, was administered in a large and liberal spirit ; for it 
takes nine pages, or about three hundred and fifty lines. But what 
are a few hundred lines, more or less, to a fourteenth-century poet ? 

Her voice is silent, her face vanishes from the mirror, and the 
dreaming man awakes, whispering to himself, “Here be marvels 
and phantoms,” a remark fully justified by the circumstances of the 
case. The natural consequence of such a dream was that he began 
to pine for the sight of his mistress in the flesh, and that he wrote 
a love-sick virelay which he gave to Queen Philippa. “She read 
aright that my heart was drawn elsewhere, and after a little examina- 
tion easily ascertained that I was in love. Then said she, ‘ You shall 
go, so may you have before long good news of your lady. Therefore 
I give you leave from this day, only I will and require that you 
return to me again.’ Then I, kneeling, replied, ‘ Madame, wherever 
I may be your commandments shall be obeyed.’” 

Laden with gifts he returned to his own country, “en bon estat et 
en bon point.” The first thing he did was to seek out the confidante, 
to tell her the surprising vision of the mirror, and to give her the 
virelay which he had written on the occasion. He heard that his 
name had been mentioned by the lady on more than one occasion, 
and was thankful, as all true lovers should be, for small mercies. 

He did not see her for twenty days after his return: then he heard 
that she was to be present at a great dance, to which Froissart was 
not invited. Nevertheless, he went to the hotel in the evening, and, 
standing without, for he was afraid of entering without an invitation, 
he peered through a “ pertuis,” an opening of some kind—one trusts 
it was not the keyhole—and so saw his lady dancing. 

When he actually did meet her it was by accident at the house of the 
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confidante, who, like all kind ladies when they are taken into the 
secret, was good enough to introduce the subject, saying, “ Parfoi, 
you are both of a size: you would make a sweet pair. God grant 
that love may join you.” But the poet was shy, and in spite of the 
expostulations of his heart—‘“ You see her before you and have not 
the courage to avow your sentiments!’—could not speak. The 
damoiselle it was who broke the awkward silence by asking him, 
moult dowcement, how he had fared on his travels. ‘ Madame,” he 
replied, “ for you have I had many a thought.” “Forme? Truly! 
how came that?” “From this, lady; so much I love you that 
there is no hour of the evening or morning when I do not think of 
you continually ; but I am not bold enough to tell you, dear lady, by 
what art or in what manner I first experienced the beginning of this 
passion.” The lady looked at him and laughed a little; then she 
turned to the friend and remarked that the young man was none the 
worse for the journey that he had made—a safe thing to say. In fact, 
it seems as if la belle, not at all in love with her admirer, was yet 
anxious not to appear unkind, nor, on the other hand, to commit 
herself. Unfortunately, Froissart tells us nothing about her, of what 
family she was, whether or no she was beset with lovers who could 
give her more than the poetic passion of the penniless young clerk. 

There followed another period of melancholy and hope deferred, 
alternating with times of refreshment, during which the lover had 
many interviews with his mistress, always in company with the 
faithful confidante, in a room beautifully furnished with carpets, 
cushions, and pillows, whither he used to bring flowers and strew 
them over the floor. Here he would sit and tell the two girls of the 
great joy which their society afforded him, at which they would 
laugh, not displeased. It was a delightful season, but it was inter- 
rupted by a great and irremediable sorrow. The confidante fell ill and 
died, and they lost their friend and their favourite place of meeting. 

But another opportunity occurred. They met in a garden, where, 
among the flowers, he spoke again. The lady gathered five violets 
and gave him three, a favour from which he augured the best. Then 
they sat beneath the shade of a nut-tree, side by side, his heart 
a-flame, and yet not daring to tell the grief and martyrdom which he 
was enduring. Two little girls were with them in the garden ; they 
ran about and gathered gilly-flowers, which they threw into the laps 
of the lovers, and while the lady collected them into posies, the 
lover sang a ballad. After this he begged for a little comfort, which 
the lady half promised. 

The garden became the scene of many such interviews, in which 
they talked all sorts of things full of joy, such as of dogs, birds, 
meadows, leaves, flowers, and amourettes. Then they had a sort of 
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picnic. It was a beautiful morning in spring; Froissart found out 
beforehand where the damoiselle was going, and who would accompany 
her; he got up early and, provided with pasties, hams, wine, and 
venison, repaired to the spot, chose a place beneath a flowering thorn, 
and spread a breakfast to delight his sovereign queen. She was 
so greatly pleased with this act of devotion, that she consented to 
let him call himself her servant. 

“Lady,” he prayed, “in the name of love, alleviate these heavy 
pains, and accept me as your servant, sworn to do your hest.” 

“ Would you like it,” she replied, “ to be so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I should like it, too.” 

Could gracious lady more sweetly accept a lover’s devotion ? 

The happiness unalloyed which followed lasted but a very little 
while. In the place lived one Malebouche—Evil Mouth—he lives 
everywhere. This maligner and envious person, observing what a 
good time the young poet was having, set himself to defame and 
speak ill of him. He succeeded so far that the lady’s friends 
remonstrated with her, and she begged her lover to desist from 
seeing her till the storm, whatever it was, should blow over. 

He obeyed. Such obedience, however hard, was a part of his 
devotion. He not only abstained from seeking her out, but if he 
passed her hotel he drew his bonnet over his eyes so as to avoid 
seeing her. He obeyed the very spirit of this injunction; he obeyed 
with ostentatious zeal: he made a fuss with his obedience. But one 
evening he yielded to temptation and disobeyed. 

It was in the twilight; he had been lurking about outside the 
house, when he saw the lady as she stood in the doorway, and 
presently walked down the street to where he stood. 

“Come here to me, sweet friend,” he whispered as she passed. 

To his astonishment, she replied in angry tones, “There is no 
sweet friend for you here.” Then she went on her way, while he 
remained, -amazed and disconcerted, in his hiding-place. But she 
turned back and came towards him. Was she going to relent, then ? 
Oh! heavy change! It was not to relent at all, it was to seize him 
by the hair, to tear out a handful, and to leave him in consternation 
and despair. Here was a melancholy end to so poetical a wooing. 
After all his sufferings, after his piles of ballads, this was all he got— 
dismissal, not with a gentle sigh and regretful farewell, not even with 
a box on the ears, but with rude and discourteous tearing out of 
hair by handfuls. And no record, anywhere, in romances or in Ovid, 
of lover so dismissed. No comfort from poetical parallel. 

He went home, this unfortunate lover, and sought consolation in 
the manner customary among poets—a ballad. 
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This is the end of his amourette, innocent enough in its progress 
and melancholy in its ending. Yet what has he to say that is not 
in praise of love ? 


* Never could I in verse recite 
What grievous pains, yet great delight, 
Befell me in the cause of love: 
Yet still I hold and still approve 
That, but for love, of little worth 
Would any man be on this earth; 
Love is to youth advancement high, 
Commencement fit of chivalry ; 
From love youth learns wise rules and ways, 
And how to serve and how to praise, 
And into virtues turns his faults: 
And to I hold ’gainst all assaults, 
That thus, in love’s obedience blessed, 
Should be commenced high honour’s quest. 


“ And for you, O my sovereign lady, for whose sake I have endured so 
many pains... my heart still glows with the ardent spark of love, which 
will not leave me. .. . Never have I loved any other, nor shall love, 
whatever may befall. There is no hour in which I do not remember you. 
You were the first, and you shall be the last.” 


Not one word of reproach. Loyal to the end. 

This story, extracted from its setting of allegory, reflections, and 
digressions, shows us Froissart as he was in his early years, long 
before he used to jog along the bridle-path beside a knight fresh from 
the wars, asking questions and getting information. He was young, 
ardent, full of hope, open to the gracious influence of sweetness, spring, 
and love. He had read the romances of the trouwveres, and he 
believed in them. He too would live the life they inculcated, the 
noblest, he thought, the highest and purest life attainable by man. 
To enter upon that life there was wanting one thing—love. Needs 
must that he find a mistress. His cleverness, his courtly manner, 
his skill and mastery in words, raised him above his social rank 
and placed him as a fit companion to ladies and noble damoiselles. 
To one of these he dares to lift his eyes—not with an earthly 
passion, but in that spirit of chivalrous love which he has learned 
from his romances ; what le petit Jehan de Saintré was to his lady 
in the early days of that amour; what Thibault of Champagne was 
to the stately Blanche ; what Petrarch was to Laura, or Guillaume 
de Machault to Agnes—that would he become, if it might be so, to 
his dame sowverraine. To gladden heart and eyes by the con- 
templation of loveliness, to enrich the soul by meditation on the 

ces and virtues which dwell, or should dwell, in so fair a mansion, 
to cultivate the thoughts which make a man worthy of sweet lady’s 
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love—these things seemed to the simple young poet the most precious 
duties, inasmuch as they bring the most precious rewards, of life. 
They were, he had learned from his reading, an education for the 
young, @ continual festival for the old. Not in vain, not for nothing, 
does ingenuous youth tremble beneath the eyes of maidenhood. 
They are, or should be, to him an admonition and an exhortation. 
They preach a sermon which only the gentle heart can hear and 
understand. The eyes of damoiselle spoke to the trowvere of enjoy- . 
ments which the common herd can never dream of, so that even 
now there are but few to comprehend how loyal suit and service could 
be rewarded and satisfied by gracious words and kindly thoughts. 
Froissart’s love was, indeed, cruelly broken off and cut short in its 
very beginning ; but that of others, more fortunate, continued un- 
broken and undiminished till death. The story of Thibault and 
Blanche is a model of what such love may be, that of Petit Jehan de 
Saintré shows how such love may fall off and degenerate, by the 
unworthiness of one, into contempt and hatred. 

It is, of course, acted allegory. By such love, in those days, lords 
and poets taught themselves and their children that noble knights 
and gentle damoiselles could elevate themselves. Such love required 
simple faith in honour and virtue, and simple shame that before the 
sacred shrine of love anything should be brought but strong purpose 
and pure heart. What a foolish old story! What sentimental 
unreality ! 

It was to the majority of mankind unreal and foolish even while 
the poets sang it and the knights practised it. Side by side with the 
trouveres were the contewrs and the poets of the fabliaue, who 
pointed the finger of mockery at things which the others held sacred ; 
tore down the decent veil from what should be hidden; laughed at 
all for the frailties of some; derided and scorned the poet’s e¢dolon 
of perfect womanhood. This is what always happens. Comes 
Setebos and troubles everything. In all ages, then as now, the 
young man sees two paths open before him. One of these, in the 
time of Froissart, led upwards with toil and peril over rocks and 
among brambles, but the light of loyal love and gracious favour 
guided the traveller; the other began with a gentle decline, down 
which the young man could run, dancing with the garces, singing 
with the jonglewrs, and drinking with his fellows. Clouds hung over 
the end of that path, and where it terminated—but here accounts differ. 

An old, old fable indeed, that man and woman should live for each 
other, believe in each other, and by such belief elevate each other. 
It strikes in this age of doubt on unheeding ears. Perfect manhood! 
perfect womanhood! Dreams and drivel! Let us close the book. No 
doubt, outside the library, we shall find a purer and a higher worship. 
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Waterloo Waifs. 


On Sunday, June 18, 1815, it chanced that; between the services a 
clergyman in Kent was walking in his garden with his gardener, an 
old soldier who had gone through the Peninsular campaign. The 
gardener looked attentively at a bank, from the face of which mould 
kept crumbling down. 

“There’s a fight going on, sir, somewhere! When we were in 
Spain we always knew when a cannonade was taking place, wherever 
it might be, by a crumbling of fresh mould.” He took a spade and 
dug down a foot: along the smooth surface left by the steel an imper- 
ceptible trembling shook down little pellets of soil. “ 'That’s it, sir,” 
said the old soldier, “ they are at it sure enough !” 

This was the first intimation in England of the Battle of Waterloo. 

It is matter of history how with consummate skill Napoleon had con- 
centrated an army of upwards of one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand men close to the frontier, and how everything appeared to 
favour his well-laid plan of separating, by a sudden attack, the allied 
English and Prussian armies, and defeating them in detail. 

The panic at Brussels, so well described by Thackeray in ‘ Vanity 
Fair, the hard-fought battle of Quatre Bras and Ligny taking place 
simultaneously, the defeat of the Prussians, and necessary retreat 
of the English to the position of Waterloo, are all matters of history ; 
but there were incidents which, even at this distance of time, will be 
read by many with interest. 

Wellington was expecting an attack, but was uncertain on what 
point it would be made, so that when the actual collision took place 
at Quatre Bras there were few British troops present, and it was only 
by most desperate hard fighting that the ground was held. Probably 
the only occasion on which, when in high command, the Duke of 
Wellington had occasion to draw his sword in earnest was at Quatre 
Bras. The Brunswick Hussars had charged the French cavalry, but 
were utterly broken, and galloped back mixed pell-mell with the 
enemy. The Duke endeavoured to rally them, but got involved in 
the scuffle, and had nothing for it but, sword in hand, to put his horse 
to his speed and to fairly leap over the soldiers of the 92nd High- 
landers, who were lining a ditch. So near a thing was it that an 
officer of Chasseurs and some troopers broke through the Highlanders, 
and the officer made a dash at the Duke, but was wounded and made 
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prisoner just before he reached him. The officer, M. Bourgoigne, 
was six months at Brussels, when he was sufficiently recovered from 
his wounds to proceed to his home in Paris. 

On the 17th, the English army had made good progress towards 
the position of Waterloo, when the French, who had been inactive 
during many hours, advanced in heavy masses. The battery of 
artillery commanded by Captain Mercer was the very rearmost of 
the British troops, and he has left a most spirited description of a 
scene which would form a good subject for a picture. 


“T had often longed to see Napoleon,” he says. “ Now I saw him, and 
there was a degree of sublimity in the interview rarely equalled. The 
sky had become overcast since the morning, and at this moment presented 
a most extraordinary appearance. Large isolated masses of thunder- 
clouds of the deepest, almost inky black, their lower edges hard and 
strongly defined, lagging down as if momentarily about to burst, hung 
suspended over us, involving our position and everything on it in deep 
and gloomy obscurity, whilst the distant hill occupied by the French 
army still lay bathed in brilliant sunshine. . . . A single horseman, imme- 
diately followed by several others, mounted the plateau I had left at a 
gallop, their dark figures thrown forward in strong relief from the illumi- 
nated distance, making them to appear much nearer to us than they really 
were. For an instant they pulled up and regarded us, when, several 
squadrons coming rapidly on the plateau, Lord Uxbridge cried out, ‘ Fire! 
Fire!’ and giving them a general discharge we quickly limbered up to 
retire. ... The first gun that was fired seemed to burst the clouds over- 
head, for its report was instantly followed by an awful clap of thunder, 
and lightning that almost blinded us, whilst the rain came down as if a 
waterspout had broken over us. The sublimity of the scene was incon- 
ceivable: flash succeeded flash, and the peals of thunder were long and 
tremendous, whilst, as if in mockery of the elements, the French guns still 
sent forth their feebler glare and now scarcely audible reports—their 
cavalry dashing on at a headlong pace, adding their shouts to the uproar. 
We galloped for our lives through the storm, striving to gain the inclo- 
sures about the houses of the hamlets, Lord Uxbridge urging us on, 
crying, ‘ Make haste! make haste! for God’s sake gallop or you'll be taken.’ 
We did make haste, and succeeded in getting amongst the houses and 
gardens, but with the French advance close on our heels.” 


Captain Mercer subsequently ascertained that it was Napoleon he 
saw—who dashed forward with the Chasseurs in hopes to catch the 
rearguard, 

Every campaign presents examples of what is familiarly called good 
luck—and of the reverse! Of the latter, Sergeant Morris, of the 
73rd (who has written a very modest account of his services), relates 
a remarkable instance. 

During the night after Quatre Bras, an officer of his regiment 
arrived from England, having by liberal payment hurried from 
Ostend. He expressed his regret that he had not shared in the 
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glories of the fight. “Oh,” said the colonel, “if you are fond of such 
glory, you will have plenty of it to-morrow.” The next morning 
the regiment changed route, and retired in line, the muskets being 
carried at the “ trail,” that is, grasped in the middle by the hand— 
muzzle in front. The newly arrived officer was in the rear before 
the line changed front, and, instead of going to what then became the 
rear, he marched on five or six paces in front of the line. The fire- 
lock of the man immediately behind him going off by accident, the ball 
entered the officer’s back, passed through his heart, and he fell dead! 
His purse, sword, and epaulets were taken care of, a grave was speedily 
dug, and he who had travelled with such eager haste in pursuit of 
honour and glory, died by the hand of one of his own men. 

So Marshal Ney, who was indeed a hero of a hundred fights, died 
at last with his back to a wall, shot in the Luxembourg Gardens by 
veterans whom he had commanded and led to victory. 

His comrade, Drouet, Count d’Erlon, was more fortunate. He 
stood high in the confidence of Napoleon, and commanded the first 
corps darmée at Waterloo. After the landing of Napoleon at 
_ Cannes, but before the army had declared in his favour, D’Erlon was 
stationed at Lisle, where Marshal Mortier was governor under the 
Legitimists. Mortier detected D’Erlon tampering with the soldiery, 
and had him promptly tried by court-martial. He was condemned to 
death, and without delay was led to the square of the citadel, with eyes 
bandaged. A file of soldiers were drawn up before him, their pieces were 
even presented, and the fatal signal was momentarily expected, but 
the troops rose suddenly against Mortier, and declared D’Erlon com- 
mander in his place! The wheel of fortune having thus turned, 
D’Erlon generously released Mortier, and sent him in safety to Paris, 
where he soon after declared in favour of the Emperor, and would 
have commanded the Imperial Guard at Waterloo had he not been 
laid up at Beaumont with acute sciatica. Marshal Ney considered 
himself fortunate to be able to buy Mortier’s horses, as he left Paris 
in such haste that he had none of his own; but the horses were both 
shot under him at Waterloo. 

By the way, a curious story has recently arrived from America 
(so prolific in stories and announcement of storms), to the effect that 
the execution of Ney was a mere sham—that after a decent perform- 
ance of execution, as previously arranged, he was carried off by his 
friends and smuggled over to America, where he lived, fought his 
battles over agaan for many years, and recently died, of course 
“universally respected.” Poor Ney! would it had been so! He 
was not even permitted to wear his uniform, lest it might excite the 
sympathy of the soldiers, but when shot was attired as a civilian, 
refused to have his eyes bound, walked to about ten paces from the 
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wall, raised his hat with his left hand, placing his right on his heart, 
and himself gave the word to fire! Three balls pierced his head, four 
his body, and thus he died. We remember the spot as it was, a 
low wall in a secluded part of the Luxembourg Gardens; but all is 
changed, the spot where he stood being marked by his statue in 
bronze. 

The simplicity with which that cool old hand, Sergeant Morris, 
relates his experience of Waterloo is refreshing. After a miserable 
night in rain and slush, he proceeded thus—in the open air, of course. 
“Having shaved myself and put on a clean shirt, I felt tolerably 
comfortable, though many around me were complaining much of 
cramps and agues.” The action becoming warm, he says, “As the 
enemy’s artillery was taking off a great many of our men we were 
ordered to lie down, and I took advantage of this circumstance to 
obtain an hour’s sleep, as comfortable as ever I did in my life, though 
there were at that time upwards of three hundred cannon in full 
play.” 

The sergeant’s slumbers were at length disturbed by the enemy’s 
cavalry, who 


“deliberately:walked their horses up to the bayonets’ point, and one of 
them, leaning over his horse, made a thrust at me with his sword. I could 
not avoid it, and involuntarily closed my eyes; when I opened them again, 
my enemy was lying just in front of me, within reach. In the act of 
thrusting at me, he had been wounded by one of my rear-rank men; and 
whether it was the anguish of the wound, or the chagrin of being defeated, 
I know not, but he endeavoured to terminate his existence with his own 
sword. This being too long for his purpose, he took one of our bayonets 
which was lying on the ground, and raising himself up with one hand he 
placed the point of the bayonet under his cuirass, and fell on it.” 


A short time since we saw in the window of an old curiosity shop 
a pair of spurs, labelled, “Silver spurs worn by General Picton 
at the Battle of Waterloo—authentic.” 

What associations those spurs called up! As Ney was to the 
French “the bravest of the brave,” so was to the English, Picton, 
the leader of “ the fighting division,” as it was called. 

So hurried was Picton’s departure from Brussels that he had 
not even time to put on his uniform, and wore at Waterloo a blue 
coat buttoned up to the chin, drab greatcoat, and round hat. Thus 
strangely attired he began to chat with Captain Mercer, who had 
just placed his battery in position. The captain did not like his 
looks. 


“ A man,” says he, “of no very prepossessing appearance came rambling 
amongst our guns, and entered into conversation with me on the occur- 
rences of the day; he was dressed in a shabby old drab greatcoat and a 
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rusty roundhat. I took him at the time for some amateur from Brussels, 

of whom we had heard there were several hovering about, and thinking 

many of his questions rather impertinent, was somewhat short in answer- 

ing him, and he soon left us. Great was my astonishment on learning 
soon after that this was Sir Thomas Picton.” 


On the previous day, at Quatre Bras, Picton had been badly 
bruised by a cannon-ball, which grazed his hip, but concealed this 
from all save his servant, knowing that the decisive battle was at 
hand. 

The fight had fairly begun, when Picton, who was calmly watching 
the advance of a strong French column towards his position, noticed 
the unsteadiness of a Dutch-Belgian brigade just in front; and 
on his aide-de-camp remarking that he was sure they would run, 
replied, “Never mind! they shall have a taste of it at all events.” 
But they did not wait even for this, but fairly bolted. One portion, 
in its eagerness to get away, nearly ran over the Grenadier Company 
of the 28th, the men of which were so enraged that they were with 
difficulty prevented from firing on the fugitives. 

The flight of this brigade left a serious gap in the British line, 
and Picton had only some three thousand men to oppose a column of 
thirteen thousand. He knew his men, however, and seizing his oppor- 
tunity poured in a crashing volley just as the French were attempting 
to deploy. One can easily picture the scene: Picton, his eyes all aflame, 
sees the French staggering under the tremendous volley poured in at 
the distance of a few yards. Raising himself up in his stirrups, and 
waving his sword, he shouts with stentorian voice, “ Now, my lads, 
charge! charge! Hurrah!’ How the Highlanders did charge is 
matter of history, but their fierce responsive cheer has not died away 
when Picton is seen to reel in his saddle and sink slowly down. He 
is caught as he falls by his aide-de-camp and a Highlander, but his 
gallant spirit had passed away as he ever wished it should, in the 
turmoil of battle—a bullet striking his right temple had pierced his 
brain, and death was instantaneous ! 

His body was brought to England, and deposited in a rough 
coffin in the vaults of the chapel of the burying-grounds of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. On June 8, 1859, we were prevented 
crossing Oxford Street by a funeral which seemed to excite more 
than usual interest. It was a funeral of a semi-military character, 
and we asked a policeman whose it was. “Oh! sir, that’s the body of 
General Picton, who was killed at Waterloo, you know. They are 
taking him to St. Paul’s.” And so they were! Tardy was the tribute, 
but it came at last, and he now rests near his old commander, 
Wellington, in the Cathedral. 

. The last cannonade from the French was from a battery of four- 
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teen guns, and it was a grape-shot from one of these that, passing 
through the body of the horse Lord Anglesey had just mounted, smashed 
his knee, and caused the loss of his leg. The very last shot fired was 
from one of these guns, turned on the fugitive French by Captain 
Campbell, aide-de-camp to Sir Frederick Adam, who six weeks after- 
wards accompanied Sir Walter Scott over the field of battle. 

To those who remember the enthusiastic welcome afforded to our 
troops on their return from the Crimea, especially that never-to-be- 
forgotten scene in Hyde Park, it will be scarcely credible that on the 
regiments who had fought at Waterloo returning home they were 
treated with the utmost coldness, nay, with positive neglect, and in 
some instances worse. Lord Albemarle says : 


“We landed at Dover in the latter end of December. ... An anti- 
military spirit had set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at a discount. 
We were made painfully sensible of the change. If we had been convicts 
disembarking from a hulk, we could hardly have met with less considera- 
tion. . . . The only persons who took any notice of us were the custom- 
house officers, and they kept us for hours under arms in the cold, 
while they subjected us to a rigid search. These functionaries were more 
than usually on the alert at this time, because a day or two before a brigade 
of artillery, with guns loaded to the muzzle with French lace, had just 
slipped through their fingers.” 


But even greater was the insult offered to the gallant 73rd, as 
related by Sergeant Morris : 


“ Before we entered the town (Colchester), it was suggested that we 
ought to be decorated with laurel; and on passing a gentleman’s grounds 
where there was plenty of it growing, he was civilly requested to allow us 
to take some, telling him the purpose for which it was wanted. He not 
only gave a peremptory refusal, but also applied to us the term ‘ vagabonds.’ 
On the circumstance being reported to our commanding officer, he told 
us he would halt for half an hour to allow us to get laurel, and an intima- 
tion was pretty plainly given that we might get it at the ground we had 
just passed.” 


The hint was taken, and an ample supply to decorate both colours 
and caps was incontinently gathered. 

The Duke of Wellington did not trust to verbal orders ; he wrote 
them on tablets of asses’ skin, such as are in pocket-books, but larger. 
We have seen some of those actually used at Waterloo; the writing 
was in pencil, very legible. One begins, “I see that the fire has ex- 
tended from the haystack to the house” (Hougomont), and desires ~ 
that care be taken that the men are not injured by the falling of the 
roof or floor. Several were scratched with pencil, indicating that they 
had been used and the orders acted on, for the Duke always had 
the tablets returned to him. 

It has come down as an accepted fact, that Napoleon had the 
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narrowest possible escape of capture when his carriage was taken, he 
escaping out of one door as the other was opened by the Prussians ; 
yet we can find no authentic statement of this. Nothing is said about 
it by the captor, the Prussian official account being : 


“ At the entrance of Genappe, Major von Keller met the travelling 
carriage of Bonaparte, with six horses. The postilion and the two leaders 
were killed by the bayonets of the fusileers. The major then cut down 
the coachman and forced open the doors of the carriage; the major then 
took possession of the carriage, and afterwards took it to England himself. 
The captured carriage contained a gold and silver necessaire, a large silver 
chronometer, green velvet cap,” 


and many other things which are enumerated. The carriage is now 
to be seen at Madame Tussaud’s, and some of the articles it contained. 
It will be observed that nothing is said of the Emperor escaping from 
it ; and the following, which we take from a French source, is possibly 
the true story: 


“When the last battalions of the Guard were overthrown, Bonaparte 
was hurried away in the midst of the crowd, into a cider-orchard near the 
farm of Caillou; there he was met by two cavaliers of the Guard, who 
conducted him cautiously through the Prussian parties that were scouring 
the country, but who, fortunately for him, were all employed in stopping 
and plundering the equipages.” 


De Coster, who was with him as guide during the whole day, says 
that he rode at full speed to Genappe, which he reached at half past 
nine. From Genappe Napoleon directed his course towards Quatre 
Bras, pressing on with renewed haste. When he arrived at Gosselies 
he alighted from his horse and went the rest of the way to Charleroi 
—nearly a league—on foot; he passed through Charleroi at half past 
two in the morning, having again mounted, and beyond the town 
went into a meadow, where a large fire was made for him, and two 
bottles of wine and two glasses were brought, which were drank by 
the party. At a quarter before five Coster was dismissed, and 
Napoleon again mounted and rode away. 

It is wonderfully difficult to arrive at the simplest facts in matters 
of history. Rogers makes the Duke say that after the battle he 
supped with the corps diplomatique, “in a spacious tent erected in 
the valley for that purpose;” but curiously enough, Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith has left on record the following interesting narrative. 
The “ Hero of Acre” appears to have ridden out from Brussels and 
reached the battle-field in the evening. Says he: 

“T stemmed the torrent of the disabled and ‘givers in’ the best way I 
could—was now and then jammed amongst broken waggons by a drove of 


disarmed Napoleonist Janissaries, and finally reached the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s person, and rode in with him from St. Jean to Waterloo. Thus, 
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though I was not allowed to have any of the fun, nor to be one too many 
(vulgo, a fifth wheel to a coach), I had the heartfelt gratification of being 
the first Englishman not in the battle who shook hands with him before 
he got off his horse, and of drinking his health at his table—a supper I 
shall no more forget than I can the dinner at Neuilly when Fouché came 
out to arrange the quiet entry into Paris without more bloodshed, or the 
banquet the Duke considerately and kindly gave to the Knights of the 
Bath when I received at his hands the second rank of the Order of the 
Bath—the fees for which I hope my country will be pleased to pay, for I 
have not wherewithal.” 

At Waterloo the Duke of Wellington wore a grey greatcoat, a 
cape, leather pantaloons, Hessian boots, and a plain, low-crowned 
cocked hat with a black cockade. The plumed high-crowned hat with 
which his statue at Hyde Park Corner is surmounted is simply pre- 
posterous—that style was not worn for years after Waterloo—and 
completely spoils the idea it was intended to convey—the Duke as he 
appeared at Waterloo—but perhaps it was thought artistic. Wel- 
lington rode Copenhagen (a chestnut horse which he had ridden at 
the battle of Toulouse) from four in the morning till twelve at night. 
If he fed it was on the standing corn as the Duke sat in the saddle. 
When his master dismounted the horse threw up his heels, and was 
within an ace of kicking him in the head. Copenhagen died blind in 
1835, aged twenty-eight, and lies buried within a ring-fence at Strath- 
fieldsaye. 

A very fine portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Jackson, was 
recently sold by Christie and Manson, from the Lonsdale Collection ; 
it is full of character, and accurately represents the Wellington 
of 1815 in full vigour of mind and body. 

The best representation we have seen of him in his later years is 
that in Landseer’s picture of the visit to Waterloo, in the National 
Gallery. There he is exactly as he used to be seen riding in the 
streets of London, muttering to himself, and mechanically touching 
his hat with two fingers, in acknowledgment of the salutes constantly 
offered to him. 

There is good reason to believe that he only visited the battle- 
field once—about two years after the battle. He did so with great 
reluctance, and manifested much feeling; he scarcely spoke during 
the subsequent evening, but was greatly depressed and frequently 
heaved deep sighs. Rogers had the following from the Duke 
himself : 

“Strange impressions come now and then after a battle; and such came 
to me after the battle of Assaye, in India. I slept in a farmyard; and 
whenever I awaked, it struck me that I had lost all my friends, so many 
had I iost in that battle. Again and again, as often as I awaked, did it 
disturb me. In the morning I inquired anxiously after one and another ; 
nor was I convinced that they were living, till I saw them.” 
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The dress worn by Napoleon at Waterloo was a grey surcoat, 
green uniform coat, and violet-coloured waistcoat and pantaloons. 
He rode his favourite charger, Marengo, a light dappled horse, 
whose skeleton is at present in the United Service’ Museum, with 
many other interesting Waterloo relics, including a map stained with 
Picton’s blood, which was found in the” breast-pocket of his blue 
frock-coat after his death, and the handkerchief used to stanch the 
blood when Lord Anglesey’s knee was shattered. 

We will conclude with an anecdote, given by Lord Albemarle, 
which speaks favourably for Napoleon. 

On the 18th of June his horses had been ordered to be ready at 
7 a.M., but the Emperor did not come down till nearly noon. The 
equerry-in-waiting had stolen away to get¥some breakfast, and it 
devolved on a page d’honneur—M. Gudin—to help the Emperor 
to mount, and he gave him such a hoist that he nearly rolled over 
on the other side. “Petit imbécile,” exclaimed he, “va-t-en a 
tous les diables!” and rode off leaving the unlucky page to follow 
sadly in the rear. They had ridden some hundred yards when 
Gudin saw the staff open right and left and the Emperor come riding 
back. “Mon enfant,” said he, putting his hand kindly on the 
lad’s shoulder, “ quand vous aidez un homme de ma taille i monter, 
il faut le faire dowcement.” 





A Shetch in a Narrow Street. 


Ir was so narrow, this little back street, in the quaint, old-fashioned 
German town, that Hans Gottlieb could, if he had so wished, have 
shaken hands out of his window with his opposite neighbour. 

The sun that shone so bravely elsewhere was seldom visible here ; 
only in the early morning a few golden gleams found their way in, 
and gave faint encouragement to the two or three flowers that 
blossomed in pots on the window-sill. 

On such occasions Hans would pause in his work, knowing full 
well what was coming—how the casement opposite would be flung 
open, and a girl’s voice, singing a blithe little French song, would 
ring across the silent street to his listening ears; how a slim, pretty 
figure would for a moment stand framed in the blossoming scarlet- 
runners, a pretty figure, with dark French eyes, and black hair, 
drawn up under a white cap, a beautiful contrast, so Hans thought, 
to his comely, yellow-haired countrywomen. As soon as this 
vision appeared, Hans would pause in his work, and turn his eyes 
towards it; would wait till the watering of the flowers and the 
singing of the song were alike ended, and then would approach his 
window. 

“Good morning,” his neighbour would call across in that pretty 
foreign German that was so enchanting in his ears—“ Good morning, 
Monsieur Gottlieb,” and then with a nod and a smile the trim little 
figure would vanish into the dark shadows, and Hans return to his 
work, 

But though life was too busy with these two, and bread difficult 
enough to win, even when one worked hard for it, so that neither 
could afford to idle away the minutes in talk, yet Hans as he worked, 
dreaming of the days when stone-carving should not mean daily 
bread, but honour and glory to those he loved, was pleasantly conscious 
all the time of a dark head bent over a table drawn close up to the 
window opposite—a table covered with many bright-coloured scraps 
of muslin and paper—which in due course, under those deft, small 
hands, became summer flowers; at this short distance seeming to the 
looker-on the spoils of a June garden. 

Thus they worked day after day, these two, so near together, yet 
so far apart, abstaining from all conversation which might have made 
the days pass more quickly ; but then an hour’s idleness might mean 
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going supperless to bed, so that even Rose Cordier, dearly as she loved 
the sound of her own voice, refrained from making use of it, except 
for an occasional song. But when the day was over, when the cool- 
ness in the little close street, and the shadowy grey of the strip of 
sky overhead, gave notice that the long summer day was drawing to 
an end; when the small room grew dark, then Rose would rise and 
open the door, to interchange greetings and gossip with the neigh- 
bours—with the women sitting on their doorsteps, knitting in the 
peaceful twilight, their children playing about them ; with the fathers 
returning from their work; with the young men loitering about 
smoking, for Rose had always a bright word and look for every man, 
woman, and child she knew. 

And they were all fond of her; of this little foreigner who had 
come amongst them four years ago with an old mother, since dead, 
and who earned her daily bread honestly among them. 

Then as it grew even darker, Hans Gottlieb would become aware 
that the day and its work were over, and would lay aside his chisel, 
and also seek what little fresh air there was at the door of his dwell- 
ing. He did not laugh or gossip with his neighbours, as did Rose 
Cordier ; it was not his way, and this fact was quite recognised by the 
dwellers in William Street. Beyond a “Good evening, neighbour,” 
they did not seek to disturb him in the enjoyment of his evening 
pipe, only occasionally Rose would step across and ask him what he 
was at work upon, or if he had had a good order, and then poor Hans, 
flushing all over his fair face, would proceed to describe his work, his 
prospects, until Rose, with a pretty shrug of her shoulders, would 
tell him in her foreign German she could not understand him ; he 
must speak slower, much slower ; it was too late now, but to-morrow, 
yes to-morrow, he must try and explain it all again, for it was in- 
teresting, so interesting. But for now it must be good night, “ good 
night to every one,” and the slight, trim figure had disappeared, and 
the door was closed. 

The neighbours, watching Hans as he strolled up and down the 
little street afterwards, pipe in mouth, nodded and smiled to one 
another. “Ah, when there is enough for two over yonder, there will 
be a wedding!” Such was the form the whispering took. 

Even the hardest workers take a holiday now and again, and 
the feast of St. John the Baptist is esteemed in Friedrichburg the 
legitimate summer holiday of all its industrious inhabitants. The 
happy day is spent according to an old custom at a small village 
some three miles distant from the town, where a time-honoured fair is 
held. 

Lion-tamers, fat women, dwarfs, giants, all the hundred and one 
shows that are the rightful property of a fair are to be found 
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there, and later on there is dancing under the soft evening sky, 
and after that, home early, so as to be up and about on the morrow, 
to work, if possible, harder than ever, to make up for the wasted 
day. 

To Rose Cordier, with her quick French blood, her youth, her light- 
heartedness, this féte was one to which she looked forward for many 
weeks beforehand, and the little foreigner knew she was never likely 
to want a cavalier, and this was looked upon as almost a sine qua non 
of the entertainment. 

The neighbours smiled more than ever when they saw Rose come 
out of her door the morning of the 24th of June, looking as fresh and 
bright as the red roses in her belt, and Hans appear immediately 
afterwards, a companion rose in his button-hole. 

They were all standing about in little groups, preparing to start 
themselves to the scene of festivity; many of them with babies in 
their arms, and little things clinging about their skirts, but they had 
time to give an admiring glance at this other couple first. 

“Before we start,” said Hans, suddenly, a little constraint apparent 
in his voice, “would you come into my atelier, mademoiselle? I 
have been working at something I should like to show you.” 

“Yes, truly, I should like it. I have never been there yet. Let 
us go.” 

They turned back as she spoke, and he pushed open the door. 

“See,” he said, “it is not finished yet, but it is to be a wreath 
of roses.” 

He led her, as he said those words, to where on one side, out 
of the way of dust and dirt, it lay—the half-completed circlet of 
carved flowers. 

“It zs pretty,” she said, And then, “Is it an order? What 
will you get for it ?” 

“No, it is not an order,” he said, a little sadly. “I have been 
doing it in the spare moments after my day’s work.” 

“It ds pretty,” she repeated, touching with her small fingers 
the delicate curled leaves, which surely had the stamp of genius upon 
them ; “ but it wants something,” she added after a pause. 

“What?” he inquired eagerly. “I have looked at it so often 
that I cannot find out whether it is right or wrong.” 

“T know,” she exclaimed triumphantly. “Colour! Ah, monsieur, 
if you could but see the wreath of roses I made last week for the 
Grifinn von Adeldorf for a ball, you would know what I mean. 
Oh”—with a little clasp of her hands—“it was perfect! Perfect 
as Love!” 

Her thoughts had quite wandered away from the delicate flowers 
before her ; indeed she did not remember them until they stood once 
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more in the street, with the door closed behind them, when it came 
across her that she might have been rude, 

“They are very pretty,” she said softly, “but you see they are 
not finished yet. When they are, perhaps, who knows, you might 
sell them.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I could try, if you wish it; but when 
I made them I thought”’—the colour swept up into his face—‘ that 
you would like them.” 

“Yes, so I should, if you were rich enough to give presents, or 
if. Well, you will not mind my speaking the truth to you? 
You are rather a dreamer, are you not? ‘That is a bad thing,” 
shaking her pretty head. “It does not make a fortune, and money, 
you know, one must have. So take my advice, leave off carving 
things no one cares to buy, and only do what you can sell. You 
are not angry ?” 

“ Angry,” repeated Hans, “when you are so kind as to take an 
interest in me, and wish me well! Why——” But here they had 
reached the merry, laughing crowd, and the spot where the omnibus 
was awaiting them, and the rest of the sentence had perforce to await 
completion at some future time. 

And it was a sentence Hans had not intended to complete. Not 
yet. By-and-by, when there was a little more money in his pocket, 
and a home worthy of offering to a wife, then it would be time 
enough to finish that sentence. But on this as on other occasions, 
it was a case of “Man proposes,” at least so far as Hans was con- 
cerned, for the long, joyful day over, and tired holiday-seekers 
beginning to consider the quickest way home, he found himself under 
a soft, starry sky, walking townwards by the side of Rose Cordier. 

“Tt would be pleasanter to walk,” he had said, standing by the 
crowded omnibus, filled with drowsy, crying children and wearied 
mothers. “Are you tired, mademoiselle”—after a second’s pause 
—would you rather drive ?” 

“No, I will come with you,” she had replied, “it will save the 
sous.” 

So they had started homewards together. And ‘ere very long 
Hans found himself reverting to those unfinished words of the 
morning. 

Love-making seemed so natural, so desirable under these circum- 
stances, that it was difficult to think of waking up on the morrow to 
the hard day’s work, and the knowledge that where it is so difficult to 
keep one, what would be done if there was yet another. 

“Tt is selfish of me to ask you, Rose, when I have nothing to offer, 
but I am young, and strong, and willing to work—and I love you, 
Rose.” 
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Hans stood still as he spoke, and his voice trembled as he clasped 
the girl’s small hands in his. 

Rose was moved too. The tears stood in her bright eyes, her 
cheeks looked pale in the starlight. 

“Yes, dear Hans,” she said timidly, in that sweet foreign tongue 
he had learnt to love, “ but, you see 7 

“Yes, I see. We could not live upon nothing. No, alas, no! 
But, Rose ”—the colour flushing up into his face again as he said 
hesitatingly, “we might be engaged? Could you—oh, I know it is 
asking a great deal, but could you wait for me ?” 

“Ah, Hans, you must not think me unkind, but—it would be so 
long, and There was no mistaking the girl’s tones, even if the 
words were a little vague. 

“ And there is André Leroux ?” 

“ He is from my country,” cried the girl quickly, blushing a bright 
rosy red. “It is natural, amongst strangers, I should like to see and 
talk to a countryman of my own.” 

“Yes, dear Rose, I am not blaming you. Do not think that. 
As you say, amongst strangers, it is pleasant to meet one who speaks 
your language. It must be often lonely for you?” 

“Yes, Hans,” Rose replied, brushing the tears out of her eyes. 
“Tf it were not for you, I should find the little street but dull and 
sad since the poor mother died. And, ah,” as they entered the said 
street, “here we are at home! How quickly we have come! Good 
night, Hans.” 

She stretched out her hand as she spoke, and again Hans took it in 
his, and looked down at the pretty face. 

“Tt is such a pity,” she said softly, “ that you have no money.” 

“Such a pity,” he echoed sadly, loosing her hand as he spoke. 

“ And you are not angry with me?” she went on. 

“ Angry ? no, certainly not. Why, I see of course you were right. 
Tt was silly of me to ask you to wait; you might be an old woman 
before I had enough for us to marry on!” 

“ Yes, dear Hans, it would never do. I knew you would agree with 
me when you thought it over. But you will still remain my friend ?” 

“ Always your friend, Rose. It does not matter, you know, how 
poor a friend is.” Thus they parted: Rose to weep a few tears, and 
then to fall asleep and dream of André Leroux; Hans to ponder 
over whether there was nothing to be done, nothing he could do, to 
better his position. 

It was so difficult, more difficult in the prosaic light of day even, 
than when dreaming over it pipe in mouth, in the soft summer 
evenings. 


Carving the letters of a dead friend’s name—more often painting 
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them on common black wood, for the customers who sought out 
the little atelier of Hans Gottlieb were not often well-to-do—is not a 
swift road to a fortune. 

And although he was not proud, and after Rose’s remarks about 
the time wasted over the wreath of roses, which might perhaps have 
been turned to better account, he had done what little odd jobs he 
could after working hours, still even then the little heap of savings 
did not seem to increase much. 

And oftener and oftener now, Hans noted a certain M. André 
Leroux come up the narrow street of an evening, to walk up and 
down in the twilight with his opposite neighbour. 

Each time the sight of the spruce French flower-maker—for André’s 
trade was the same as Rose’s—sent a throb of pain to the great honest 
heart of Hans Gottlieb. But he did not repine, did not blame Rose. 
It was one of the many misfortunes of not being rich, that was all. 
But not a cause for complaining, only a burden, like so many others 
that fall to the lot of the poor man—a part of his day’s work. 

It was not so often now that Rose Cordier ran across in the 
gloaming to ask how his work progressed, and the neighbours ceased 
to gossip and nod their heads when they saw them speak to one 
another. “ It was changed, all that, that they had thought likely to 
come to pass—the wind was in another quarter now—they could 
see, ah yes, it was not difficult to see what was coming.” 

Only the children did not forsake Hans, but were just as eager to 
talk to him, and run after him, as in the days when there was no 
spruce Frenchman to share with him the honour of the narrow street. 

Then came a morning, when Hans as he worked saw a couple 
issue from the opposite house, followed by as many neighbours as 
could spare an hour’s holiday ; Rose with a late Gloire de Dijon in 
her belt, a bright colour on her cheeks, and her dark eyes 
shining with pride and happiness, her hand on André’s arm. 

“ Good morning, Hans,” she cried in her sweet voice, as she passed 
his open door. “I am going to be married this morning, but we 
shall not take the wedding holiday till Sunday. If you can come, 
do.” And then passed on before jthere was a chance of saying more 
than “A happy future.” That evening, as Hans worked at the rose- 
wreath—it was nearly completed now—he chanced to look across to 
the window where he had so often seen the bent head, and the trim 
figure. But to-night the lamp was lit, for it soon grew dark now, 
too soon for work to be relinquished with the twilight, and on the 
blind was the reflection of two heads, of fowr busy hands. 

Hans did not look again ; he drew down his own blind then, and 
with a sigh went back to the carving of his delicate rose-leaves. 

But after that evening he gave up his little room, packed his few 
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goods, and made up his mind to go away-——to go to Rome, that haven 
of ambitious minds. 

Now that the little savings were not all to be hoarded against the 
day when they might be wanted for another, it was no use guarding 
them any more. Better, so Hans decided, use them in going away 
to where daily bread might perhaps be easier come by than in this 
narrow German town; where perhaps even the carving he was so 
fond of might gain him congenial work, and allow him to put on 
one side this other work that occupied him now. 

Besides, if the worst came to the worst, and he did drift into 
utter poverty, it did not so much matter now. 

And with that “now” Hans buried the past, and started forth on 
his travels. 

First, however, he went across the street, and for the first time 
entered Rose’s domain, Madame Leroux, as he had to call her. 

“T have come to wish you good-bye, madame,” he said. “ And 
see, I have brought you as a parting present the little wreath. It 
is finished now.” 

He laid it down as he spoke amongst the coloured roses on the 
table, between Monsieur and Madame as they sat at work. 

“Oh, that is good of you, very good,” cried Rose, the ever-ready 
tears coming into her eyes. ‘“ And so you are going away? Ah, my 
husband,” turning towards spruce, neat-fingered M. Leroux, “thou 
must also wish Monsieur Hans ‘God-speed, for in the old days 
before I was married, he was always a kind friend tome. And see 
also, what a beautiful present he has brought us !” 

At his wife’s words M. André stood up. 

“Monsieur is aimable, most aimable! Any friend of Madame’s is 
dear to the heart of André Leroux! Let me wish you ‘ Bon voyage’ 
and much prosperity.” Then there was a brief farewell from Hans, 
a few tears from Rose, another bow from M. André, and Gottlieb 
had departed, and the husband and wife were left alone. 

“Tt is graceful, very graceful,” said the Frenchman, lifting the 
parting gift of Hans. “One would scarcely have thought his great 
hands could have fashioned such a thing. When it grows dark, dear 
wife, if you fetch a nail and a piece of cord, I will myself attach it 
to the wall!” 

“Tt 2s pretty,” said his wife. “I always thought so, but now, 
André, that I see it amongst all these red roses, I am sure that what 
I said of it at first is quite true—it wants colour !” 

“You have it exactly, my wife,” replied M. Leroux, with fond 
appreciation of Rose’s cleverness. ‘“ That is just what it needs—but, 
then, we cannot have everything.” And M. André’s gaze returned 
with much satisfaction to the crimson roses before him. 
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It would have surprised this couple, perhaps, if they could have 
seen on into the coming years, if they could have listened to the 
words of a world-renowned collector of the beauties of art. 

“ He only did two of them ’’—he was addressing some three or four 
eager listeners in a London ball-room —“the one that he did for Levison, 
and which first made him famous. You never saw it? Why, it isa 
marvel! The curl of the leaves, the very dew on the fresh petals, it 
is wonderful. I would have given him anything he asked for one 
like it. But, poor fellow, as you know, he only just lived long enough 
to know he was famous. 

“ However, when I was last in Friedrichburg, his native town, and 
striving to find out all I could about him—if he had done anything 
before he went to Rome—there in that wretched, narrow street, as I 
was telling you before, I found this fac-simile of his greatest work— 
a present to a sweetheart, 1 suppose. They had told me she knew 
him, that he used to live opposite to her, so I called to see if I could 
glean anything about him, and there, hanging up on the wall, I saw 
that very wreath that had been haunting me for months !” 

“ How did you persuade her to part with it ?” 

“ Ah, Lady Grace, that was not very difficult—honest English 
gold. How her eyes glistened at the sight of it! Very pretty eyes 
they were, too! She cried when I took it down, cried when I told her 
Hans was dead. But her husband comforted her. ‘See, my wife,’ 
he said, ‘I will make for thee a wreath of these lovely roses of just 
the same size’—did I say they were artificial-flower-makers ?— 
‘and we will hang it up in its place, so that you will not miss the 
other. And as to him, poor fellow, life is difficult, and perhaps he is 
well out of it ! 

“So madame dried her tears. 

“«« Ah, that will be lovely,’ I heard her say, as I carried my treasure 
away; ‘and I like the coloured ones best. And the money, you see, 
my friend, is far better ; it will feed and clothe the children, whereas 
the wreath—we could only look at it!’ 

“ You are interested in it now, are you not, Lady Grace? You 
will all come and have tea in my rooms to-morrow afternoon, and see 
the wreath of roses? Poor fellow, what a sad pity it was that he 
died so young !” 
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Russian Court Life under Peter the Chird and 
Catherine the Second. 


Wate the Empress Elizabeth was slowly dying of disease and 
inebriation,* the Grand Duchess Catherine was seeking popularity 
with both priesthood and people by much display of extreme grief and 
piety. She attended the public masses, and prayed with affected 
fervour for hours together, before the pictures and images of saints, 
for the restoration of the Empress’s health. The Grand Duke in the 
meantime, “halting between two opinions,” was hesitating whether 
to receive the imperial crown at the hands of the senate, as advised 
by Count Panin, or to be proclaimed by the army, in accordance with 
Russian usage, as urged by the veteran Prince Trubetskoi. The 
pretended reconciliation of the Grand Duke and Duchess had but 
intensified their mutual aversion ; but Peter still regarded the mental 
endowments of his wife as so greatly superior to his own that he now 
sought her opinion as to which course it would be preferable to pur- 
sue. Very disdainfully she replied “qu'il falloit se conformer a 
Pusage,’ for she saw in his question a confession of inability to rule 
without her aid, and, as its natural consequences, his speedy downfall 
and her own elevation. 

It had been the object of eighteen years’ plotting and caballing to 
frustrate the accession of the Grand Duke to the throne; yet it took 
place without the slightest disturbance or show of opposition. The 
officers of the imperial guard readily swore allegiance to him. A 
crowd of anxious courtiers, some trembling for their liberty and their 
possessions, others full of avaricious hope of succeeding to the spoil, 
speedily surrounded him. The new Czar received them with dignity. 
He was then thirty-four, and, being freed from the servile restraint 
in which the late empress had held him, seemed to have cast aside 
with it the indecision of character for which he had hitherto been 
remarkable. Adverse as the ministers of the former reign had been 
to him, he confirmed most of them in their posts ; while those whom 
he dismissed he neither banished to Siberia nor despoiled of their 
estates. His first reception ended, he mounted his horse and, attended 
by a numerous staff, rode through all the streets of St. Petersburg, 
distributing money amongst the people. The troops thronged about 
him, calling out, “ Behave well to us and we will serve you as faithfully 
as we did our great mother the Czarina Elizabeth.” With the 


* See TemPLE Bar for August, 1878. 
VOL. LVI. 
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acclamations of the soldiers were mingled the joyous huzzas of the 
populace, and although Peter’s enemies had so long done their best 
to make even his name hated, and his accession dreaded as a calamity 
to the country, no sign of discontent was perceptible, no word of 
ill-will towards him heard. 

One of his first acts, after concluding with Frederick II. an 
armistice which led to a peace that released the Prussian king from 
difficulties and embarrassments to which, at that stage of the Seven 
Years’ War, he well-nigh succumbed, was to recall the vast multitude 
of state prisoners with whom the fears and suspicions of Elizabeth 
and the vindictive jealousy of her favourites had peopled the Siberian 
deserts. Their number was estimated at not less than 17,000. 
Amongst them came Biren, the haughty favourite and inhuman 
minister of the Empress Anne; also L’Estorq, to whom Elizabeth 
was chiefly indebted for her throne. Field-Marshal de Munich, too, 
at eighty-two years of age, and after twenty-one years of exile, 
revisited St. Petersburg. Dressed in the sheepskin he had worn in 
Siberia, and surrounded by a numerous family of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, the old soldier appeared before the Emperor. 
Peter redecorated him with the various orders he had been deprived 
of when exiled, and restored him to his military rank. 

“ Field-Marshal,” “he said, “I trust you may yet be able to serve 
me notwithstanding your advanced age.” Munich replied: 

“Neither long exile nor the chilling clime of Siberia has extinguished 
the ardour I in former days showed for the interests of Russia and the 
glory of her sovereign. What yet remains to me of life I devote to the 
service of your majesty, who has called me from darkness to light, from a 
gloomy hut to the foot of the throne.” 

The most touching scenes were daily witnessed at St. Petersburg 
as the victims of oppression returned from the dreary deserts and 
were welcomed back by their friends, though too often but to die in 
their arms, exhausted by the hardships and privations of long and 
rigorous exile. Everywhere blessings were invoked on the head of 
their humane Czar. The empire resounded with his praises. Trans- 
ports of enthusiastic joy hailed him as he proceeded in grand state to 
the senate to read the Ukase that freed the nobles from their servitude 
to the crown, by abolishing the law that made military service 
obligatory on them, and that which denied them the liberty of travel- 
ling in foreign countries at their pleasure.* A still more important 

* When Catherine came to the throne she allowed this edict to subsist, not 
wishing by its abrogation to irritate the Russian nobles; but she virtually 
annulled it, by exacting that information of intention to travel should be 
given to her, and her formal permission obtained; and this she did not 


readily accord—generally the state had then need of the services of the 


would-be absentee. a 
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service Russia owed to Peter III. in the abolition of the secret 
council (Chancellerie privée). This inquisitorial and tyrannical 
tribunal was a terror to all classes. It regarded neither the age, 
condition, nor sex of its victims. Secretly denounced, on pretences 
however false or futile, there was no escape from its clutches. Its 
proceedings were strictly private ; its punishments horrible ; its deeds 
of darkness closely hidden from the world. 

The Czar endeavoured also to correct some of the numerous abuses in 
the administration of justice. The use of torture he absolutely forbade, 
whether for extorting evidence or the’ confession of crime. Commerce, 
science, and the arts were equally objects of his attention, both for 
his own instruction and the encouragement of those engaged in them. 
The most oppressive of the taxes he either reduced or altogether 
suppressed, and effected many other reforms, indicative of the 
clemency of his disposition and natural love of justice. Carried away 
by unbounded admiration of the exalted qualities he so unexpectedly 
developed, the nobility declared they could scarcely do less than erect 
a statue of gold to their beneficent Czar. At the state banquets it 
was noticed that he was more reserved and dignified in conversation 
and manners, and that he drank with more moderation than, as Grand 
Duke, had been his habit at his entertainments at Oranienbaum. So 
thorough, indeed, was the change in his conduct and mode of life that 
his greatest enemies—his infamous wife and her partisans—momen- 
tarily suspended their intrigues, amazed at the alteration that had come 
over him. Peter was at that time much under the influence of his 
aide-de-camp-general, the young Ukrainian Count Ghudowitsch, a 
man of very noble character, and the only really true friend the 
Emperor seems to have possessed. 

But, few and fleeting were the glorious days of the short reign of 
Peter III. Whether by design or from oversight, Catherine was not 
named in the manifesto announcing his accession to the throne; a 
circumstance most mortifying to her pride, and even a cause for some 
alarm—so many and just reasons had the Czar for complaint against 
her. Yet Peter failed not to pay her the homage due to her rank 
as Czarina. In the pompous religious ceremonies incidental to their 
accession, he revived the practice of Peter I. after he had crowned 
Catherine, of yielding to her the place of honour in the pageant, and 
investing her with all the marks of imperial dignity, while he 
followed in her cortege simply as colonel of his regiment. At Court 
receptions he allowed her to preside alone, he attending in uniform 
and respectfully presenting to her his Holstein officers, whom he was 
accustomed to call his comrades. In Peter I. such acts were felt to 
be but the gracious condescension of the powerful Czar towards the 
humble wife he had raised to his throne. In Peter III. they were 


Q 2 
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attributed to conscious weakness and incapacity, proclaiming that 
Catherine was born to reign and he but to serve. Such was her own 
view of the deference he paid her, and she saw her advantage in it. 
She was an adept in dissimulation, and on taking up her residence 
as Czarina at the winter palace—which had just been completed 
when Elizabeth died—she veiled her immoralities under outward 
decorum, and held her Court with a dignified affability that gave 
satisfaction to both the friends and the enemies of the Czar; both of 
whom she was desirous of gaining. She made it her study to draw 
around her all who by their character, influence, courage, or skill in 
intrigue might become useful in furthering her schemes. She affected 
to take the deepest concern in the interests and glory of “her dear 
country.” To the discontented she was particularly gracious, and 
secretly cheered them by hints that the changes they looked for 
were near at hand. She chose her favourites, or lovers, from among 
the men most obnoxious to her husband, and on whose vengeance and 
audacity, when it should be convenient to her to make use of them, 
she could most surely rely. 

The sympathies of Peter III. were ineradicably German, and his 
inability to restrain the expression of them was what most effectually 
served Catherine in plotting his downfall. Yet his intentions towards 
the country he had been chosen to rule over were excellent, his 
reforms the result of an honourable ambition to do good, though 
some of them were ill-timed; for the Russians as a nation were an 
enslaved, semi-barbarous, and superstitious people. It was injudicious, 
no doubt, to attempt to remove from their churches the images so 
much yenerated by the devotees of the semi-pagan Greek religion, and 
to banish the Archbishop of Novgorod—though his banishment was 
but of two months’ duration—because he opposed their displacement. 
Also, immediately, to diminish the revenues of the church, though he 
devoted the surplus to useful secular purposes. A cry of horror rose 
from the priests and monks and was echoed by the people throughout 
the land. Far and wide the clergy spread the report that the new 
Czar was, at heart, a Lutheran; that he had entered the Greek 
communion only for the sake of the throne. A further outrage to 
the saints was detected in his giving the names of “ Prince George ” 
and “ Frederic” to two newly built vessels of war,* and daily some 
fresh report was circulated of his open contempt of the usages and 
ceremonies of the religion of the Russians. The devout Catherine, 
the assiduous student of the encyclopedists, was foremost in deploring 
the heresy of her husband. Daily she was seen praying with fervour 


* Catherine afterwards changed these names to “St. Nicholas” and 
“St. Alexander,” but their holy patrons did not save them from the 
Turks, who took both vessels during the war of 1768. 
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in the churches of St. Petersburg, conforming with scrupulous 
minuteness to the most superstitious practices; lamenting, too, that 
she who would restore to the popes and the church all the privileges 
and emoluments the heretic Czar had deprived them of was “ but a 
cipher, powerless to aid.” The deluded clergy, in admiration of her 
piety, published her praises from house to house. 

But unfortunately, not only to the church but also to the army 
did Peter give offence by his undisguised predilection for all things 
German. He disbanded “ La garde noble,” and gave the duty at the 
palace—the especial service of the “ imperial cavalry guard ”—to his 
own regiment of Holsteiners. He made his uncle, Prince George of 
Holstein, Generalissimo of the Russian armies, and introduced the 
Prussian drill, which was far superior to the Russian ; but as it was 
not only new but had to be learnt, it was felt to be a particularly grave 
offence by both officers and men. The distinguishing of the different 
regiments by the colour of the facings and collars of their uniform 
was an innovation greatly resisted, though admitted to be useful. 
But his most openly offensive act was the soliciting from Frederick a 
higher grade in the Prussian army. He was promoted to the rank 
of major-general, which so delighted him that he gave a grand 
banquet on the occasion. A portrait of Frederick, that Elizabeth had 
ordered to be thrown aside as lumber, was brought out, and a place 
of honour assigned it,* and Lieut.-General Count Hordt, who had 
been taken prisoner at Custrin and sent to Siberia by Elizabeth, was 
with other German officers invited to the Emperor’s table. The 
Prussian prisoners at St. Petersburg were liberated, clothed, and sent 
home. The territory that the Empress had proposed to annex to 
Russia was evacuated, and General Czernischeff, who commanded 
the 30,000 Russian auxiliaries, was ordered to withdraw from his 
winter quarters in Moravia and unite his troops to those of the 
King of Prussia. Not only was a separate peace concluded, but 
Peter, having withdrawn from the Franco-Austrian alliance, entered 
into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with Frederick, at the same time 
recommending Maria Theresa not to allow “her unreasonable 
ambition of recovering Silesia to be an obstacle to a general peace.” 

Balls, banquets, and fétes celebrated the signing of the treaty. 
Peter appeared at them in his Prussian uniform and wearing the 
order of the Black Eagle. Unfortunately he pledged his Prussian 
idol so frequently in overflowing bumpers, that in spite of the watch- 
fulness of his mentor, Ghudowitsch, he relapsed for some days into 


* Such was the enmity of Elizabeth to Frederick II., that during her 
reign no one dared to make known that he possessed a portrait of the 
king. Her nephew had a small miniature of him, in a ring, which he 
was obliged to conceal from her. 
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former habits of intoxication. At one of these banquets the Czar 
gave the health of Prince George of Holstein. All the company rose. 
Catherine alone remained seated. Irritated at this open disrespect 
shown to his uncle, he applied to her a gross epithet, admitted to 
have been as true as it was forcible, but none the less undignified on 
his part, as well as disrespectful to his guests, publicly to have 
branded her with. Catherine, thus humiliated, shed tears, and, 
turning to her chamberlain, Count Strogonoff, made the excuse of a 
pain in the foot having prevented her from rising, and in an under- 
tone continued to complain to him of the treatment she had been 
subjected to. This still further irritated Peter, and he ordered the 
Count, who was one of Catherine’s favourites, to be put under arrest. 
The frequent recurrence of these ebullitions of ill-feeling, to which 
she artfully strove to incite him, revived all her ambitious hopes 
of overthrowing him. For her tears excited pity; his irritability, 
indignation. 

Throughout the war with Elizabeth, Peter had kept up a constant 
correspondence with Frederick, and still continued to inform him fully 
of all his proceedings. In reply, the king often gave his admirer 
some good advice. But the counsels of this “ preceptor, brother, and 
friend ” were not always followed. Frederick urged him not to make 
war on Denmark for the sake of expelling the Danes from his duchy 


of Holstein ; he advised him to be crowned without further delay at 
Moscow, and with all the accustomed pomp and ceremony of that 
very important rite, considered by the Russians as the sealing of the 
authority of their Czars; to pay every outward respect to his wife, 
and above all to omit no precaution for insuring his own safety. 
But Peter had no fear. 


“T walk unattended,” he wrote, “in the streets of Petersburg; the 
soldiers call me their father, and say they like better a man than a woman 
to reign over them. Ido to every one all the good in my power, and I 
trust in the protection of God—I have therefore nothing to fear.” 


An additional corps of 20,000 men was organizing to join the 
forces of the King of Prussia, and Denmark was about to be invaded. 
But in the midst of fétes and entertainments, domestic reforms and 
preparations for war, the Emperor did not forget his mistress, the 
Countess Woronzoff. This singularly capricious woman, without any 
great beauty or intelligence, had acquired much ascendency over him. 
She was strangely fanciful and childish, yet spitefully fiendish. When 
she failed readily to obtain by her cajoleries her lover’s acquiescence 
in her whims, she would beat, kick, and pinch him into compliance 
—conduct which it appears much amused him. She had exacted 
from him a promise that, after publicly divorcing Catherine, and 
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repudiating Paul, he would marry her. And to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of her scheme, she had induced him to recall Catherine’s 
first lover, Count Soltikoff, from Hamburg, where he had constantly 
resided since Elizabeth had made him her minister there. The 
countess had the folly to publicly boast of the honours in store for 
her, and to give herself many airs on the strength of her great 
expectations—airs which the ladies of the Court were little disposed 
to tolerate, and none less so than her sister the Princess Daschkoff. 
She despised the Countess Romonowna, and ridiculed her absurd 
pretensions, though the imprudence of Peter’s own conduct seemed 
to give sanction to them. 

He had suddenly determined to adopt as his successor the de- 
throned Czar Ivan. It had been always most industriously reported 
amongst the people that the imprisoned prince was a helpless idiot. 
There were reasons for doubting the truth of this. Peter therefore 
visited Schlusselburg in disguise, with an order, signed by himself, 
authorizing the governor to allow the bearer and his two friends to 
have free access to the fortress, and also to the prison of Prince Ivan. 


“They discovered the poor prisoner seated, pensively, in a cheerless 
and feebly lighted room. He was a fine young man, then twenty-one, and 
upwards of six feet in height. His countenance was handsome but 
melancholy ; his beard and hair very long. He was much startled by the 
entrance of his visitors; but after he had well observed them and replied 
to some of their questions, he threw himself on his knees before Peter 
and, saluting him as Czar, prayed him to mitigate the severity of his fate. 
‘I have lingered,’ he said, ‘for many years in the lonely solitude of a 
darkened cell; but the only favour I ask of you is permission to breathe 
daily a more free and pure air.’ Peter was much affected. ‘ Rise, prince,’ 
he answered, ‘ and have no fears for the future. I will do all in my power 
to make your position less painful.’ Ivan related many circumstances 
of his past life, and while doing so recognised in Baron Korff, who with 
Ghudowitsch accompanied the Emperor, one of the few humane governors 
who had been placed over him. A German lieutenant, to whose charge for 
a time he had been specially entrusted, had furtively taught him to read. 
But since that officer’s removal no books had been allowed him.” 


The object of the clement Elizabeth had been to brutalize and 
reduce him to idiocy ; but his mind appeared to be singularly clear. 
He was ignorant, of course, but had a vivid and correct impression of 
his childlife with his parents, and of the few events of the dreary 
years that followed it. Peter proposed to give him some education, 
and gradually to familiarize him with the usages of society, after 
which he meant to marry him to the Princess of Holstein-Beck, a 
young cousin of his own. In the meantime he gave orders that every 
necessary should be provided for Ivan, and every attention and kind- 
ness be shown him. He selected a spot for the erection of a 
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pavilion and the planting of a garden for his use. But as he shortly 
afterwards removed him to St. Petersburg, the pavilion and 
garden within the walls of the fortress were said to have been a 
prison he designed for Catherine. But while the Emperor was 
revolving his plans in the palace of Peterhoff, the Empress, who had 
chosen for her residence the villa of Monplaisir, in the gardens of 
that palace, had nearly matured her project for dethroning him. She 
acted at first with extremest caution, in order to secure the favour of 
the Greek patriarch, who had taken up his abode in the palace. She 
attained her object by a display of passionate devotion to the Church. 
The five brothers Orloff were ready to do her bidding, be it 
what it might. They were men of the lowest rank, of ruffianly 
character, without education, and gross in their habits. But they 
were personally handsome ; of gigantic stature and strength ; daunt- 
less, audaciously courageous, and ferocious. Two of them were 
ordinary soldiers in the regiment of guards. The eldest, Grégoire 
Orloff, had been raised to the rank of a subaltern officer by General 
Count Schouwaloff, who chose him for his aide-de-camp, on account 
of his powerful physique and of his being the handsomest man of his 
regiment. Grégoire was the lover of the Princess Daschkoff, who 
but lately had returned from Moscow, where her husband had compelled 
her to live for some time in strictest seclusion, owing to the irregu- 
larity of her conduct. Catherine perceiving in her a kindred spirit, 
they became extremely intimate. The Princess was then but nineteen, 
and considered very handsome. Her beauty was of the bold and 
masculine style; her height rather above than below six feet. She 
affected, like Catherine, to be imbued with the French philosophy of that 
day, and made great pretensions to learning and esprif. Impetuous, 
courageous, and at enmity with her sister, she entered into Catherine’s 
schemes with ardour such as mere female friendship would scarcely 
inspire.* The Princess was not aware that the Orlofis were acquainted 


* The Princess and Catherine in after-years were often at variance, 
and as often reconciled. The Princess was appointed Director of the 
Academy of Sciences, and President of the Russian Academy. But she 
was rather a pretentious “ blue stocking” than a woman of learning. She 
coveted the rank of colonel of the guards, and was well fitted to perform 
its duties. For many years she edited for Catherine the journals of 
St. Petersburg, suppressing or falsifying the accounts of foreign papers 
of public events of importance. The Empress allowed her subjects to 
know only as much as she chose of what was passing in the world, and 
forbade the introduction of foreign journals into Russia. Had any one 
been so daring as to procure even the Frankfort Gazette, he would have 
run the risk of forgetting how to read, in the deserts of Siberia. Later in 
life the Princess became extremely penurious. She allowed no fires to be 
lighted at the sessions of the academy. The members sat there almost 
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with Catherine, whose cause she so-vehemently espoused for the sake 
of Grégoire’s advancement as well as to defeat the hopes of her sister. 
She was, indeed, the life and soul of the revolution; the real heroine 
of it. Sacrifices that were painful and even revolting 4 to her were 
made to gain over partisans, and to induce Count Pan 

to the young Prince Paul, to promote the cause.ofsh 

Catherine was at Peterhoff the Princess remaingdim : 

in order the better to serve her, with the aid of@m int 

adventurer named Odart. ay’ 

The aim of all who were conspiring against 
Orloff alone excepted—was to compel him to abdi 
nate him, and the approaching féte of St. Pierre, ‘aehich he was 
expected to celebrate with copious libations to his patron saint, was con- 
sidered a favourable time to seize him. One of the band, a Lieutenant 
Passik, did propose to stab the Emperor while in ‘the midst of his 
courtiers and with his mistress by his side. Panin forbade this, But 
the brutal Passik so thirsted for his blood that he lay in wait for him 
two days, concealed behind the little wooden hut occupied by Peter I. 
while laying the foundations of St. Petersburg. Strangely enough, 
the conspirators suggested a difficulty in naming Peter’s successor. 
The prime mover of the plot had not occurred to them, until Catherine 
herself urged her own pretensions to the sovereign power. The Orloffs 
and the Princess Daschkoff supported them. Counts Panin and 
Razumofisky proposed that Prince Paul Petrowitz should be declared 
Emperor, and Catherine Regent. She strongly demurred to this. 
Panin replied :— 

“Madame, you have said a hundred times, when you were only Grand 
Duchess, that you desired but the title of mother of the Emperor. And is 
that title, indeed, not lofty enough for you? Youaspire now to drive your 
son from the Russian throne; but what right have you to sit there alone ? 
Are you of the blood of the Czars? Were you even born in their empire ? 
Do you think that the ancient and warlike Muscovite nation can recognize 
for its sovereign a Countess d’Anhault ?” 


Much more, in the same strain, he addressed to her, but Catherine, 
as she told him, was not convinced by his arguments, forcible as they 
were. She still urged her claim to the supreme authority. “If it 
were not in her hands, how could she recompense the devotedness of 
her friends?” But Panin continued firm. His firmness and bold- 
ness also silenced and convinced the rest of the conspirators. 
Catherine then secretly promised him the post of first minister; 
but it was the Princess Daschkoff who anid overcame his objections. 


freezing with cold, while Madame la Présidente was muffled up to the eyes 
in furs. She would beg, too, of her military friends their old gold and 
silver lace, which she unravelled and sold. 
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The fleet and the regiments destined to invade Denmark were 
ready at Cronstadt, and Peter proposed to take the command on the 
day following his festa. He was then entertaining at Oranienbaum 
a party of the most distinguished nobles and ladies of the Court. 
Catherine, pretending that he had threatened her with imprisonment, 
remained secreted at Monplaisir. The Emperor was to be seized on 
his arrival at Peterhoff, but the event was precipitated in consequence 
of a soldier of Passik’s regiment inquiring of his captain, whom he 
supposed to be of their party, at what hour they were to take up 
arms against him. The officer was much surprised at the question, 
yet dissembled with the man and drew from him the secret of the 
conspiracy. Passik was immediately arrested, but had the presence 
of mind to avail himself of a moment to write on a scrap of paper, 
“Tnstantly, or we are lost.” He thrust this into the hand of the 
man placed temporarily over him, telling him that a good reward 
awaited him if he carried it to the Princess Daschkoff. She received 
it. Panin was with her. She proposed that they should act imme- 
diately, to save themselves from the sure vengeance of the Czar 
should their plot fail. Panin was not willing; he said it was better 
to wait, and seemed rather to desire to withdraw from the affair alto- 
gether. But the Princess, after dismissing him, dressed herself, as 
she often did, in the uniform of the guards, and went to the Pont 
Vert, the usual place of rendezvous, to meet Orloff and other officers. 
Her news alarmed them greatly; that night, they declared, their 
work must be done, lest both troops and people should assemble for 
the defence of their sovereign. Their own soldiers, on whom alone 
they could rely, having bribed them with promises of money and 
brandy, were prepared to rise at the first signal, and Alexis Orloff 
undertook the perilous commission of fetching the Empress from 
Peterhoff. At two in the morning he arrived at Monplaisir. Catherine 
was awakened by her watchful duenna, Ivanowna, who put a paper 
into her hand—*“ Not a moment to lose—a carriage waits for you.” 

Hastily she dressed; descended to the garden, and recognized in 
the messenger Alexis Orloff. Some hurried words of explanation 
were murmured; she entered the carriage, and Alexis, lashing the 
horses furiously, drove off with the utmost speed. Suddenly, when 
little more than half way to St. Petersburg, the hardly driven animals 
came to a standstill, then fell, exhausted, to the ground. All efforts 
to revive them were unavailing. Every moment of delay was fraught 
with danger. Catherine and her companion therefore determined to 
continue their journey on foot. They had proceeded some distance 
when a peasant’s cart overtook them. Alexis hailed the driver; 
Catherine was placed in his wretched jolting vehicle, and in this 
ignominious fashion the Empress entered the capital, at seven in the 
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morning, worn out with bodily fatigue, but undaunted in spirit. She 
proceeded to the quarters of the Ismailoff Guards, when about thirty 
half-naked soldiers came out to receive her. Alarmed that the 
whole of the three companies did not turn out on her arrival, as she 
had expected, she, in a broken, tearful voice, told the men who had 
gathered round her that she had fied from Peterhoff to seek protection 
from the Czar, who intended that night to kill both her and her son. 
That, as she could escape death only by flight, she had come to place 
herself in the hands of the troops, in fullest reliance upon them. 
Their indignation at this supposed inhumanity was as great as she 
had looked for. Officers and men soon assembled in large numbers. 
The Razumoffskys and Orloffs then appeared, and while the rage and 
resentment of the soldiers towards the hapless Czar were at their 
height, the chaplain of the Ismailoff regiment was summoned to swear 
them all on the crucifix to die if needful in the cause of injured 
innocence. Beer and brandy were then distributed, which induced 
other regiments to follow their example. Some officers, not in the 
confidence of the conspirators, objected to these proceedings, and were 
unceremoniously seized and placed under arrest. What seemed to 
threaten failure had, so far, favoured the plot, and at this juncture the 
Princess Daschkoff, in the uniform of the guards, came on the scene. 
At the head of a small band of soldiers she rode through the streets 
to assemble the partisans of the Czarina, shouting as they went loud 
vivas for the Empress Catherine. The inhabitants of the city, moved 
by curiosity, followed mechanically the movements of the troops and 
jomed in their cries. Adopting the advice of her accomplices, 
Catherine proceeded to the church of Kasan, where the Archbishop of 
Novgorod—one of the most ardent of the conspirators—was waiting 
in his sacerdotal vestments to receive her. Leading her to the altar 
he there placed the imperial crown on her head, and in a loud voice 
proclaimed her “Catherine II., Empress of all the Russias.” At the 
same time Paul Petrowitz was declared her successor. A Te Deum 
was then sung, after which Catherine was accompanied to the winter 
palace by her adherents, a shouting multitude, and a drunken 
soldiery. 

Her calumny of the morning had been crowned with so much 
unlooked-for success, that the falsehood of the Czar’s murderous 
intentions was diligently circulated by the priests, and was believed 
by the ignorant people. On the same day Catherine issued a mani- 
festo to her “ fidéles sujets,” setting forth the great danger to which 
her beloved country had been exposed from the sacrilegious intentions 
(so happily frustrated) of the ei-devant Czar to overthrow the orthodox 
religion. It concluded with: “Touchée du peril de nos sujets, et 
surtout ne pouvant nous réfuser a leurs souhaits sinceres et unanimes, 
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nous avons monté sur notre tréne impérial de Russie.” While this 
manifesto was being largely distributed, the Empress, in the uniform 
of the guards—borrowed from Count Talitzin—and wearing the order 
of St. André, passed on horseback, with a drawn sword in her hand, 
and accompanied by the Princess, also in uniform, through the lines of 
troops drawn up to salute her as their sovereign. Potemkin, an 
ensign of the cavalry guards, and then a youth of sixteen, seeing that 
the Empress’s sword was without a “dragonne,” advanced towards 
her and respectfully offered his own. 


“ The curveting and capering of his horse as he rejoined his squadron 
gave Catherine an opportunity of observing the beauty, the graceful figure 
and skilful horsemanship of the youth—seen then for the first time—who 
some ten or twelve years later exercised such unbounded influence over her, 
and who, in fact, for sixteen years ruled the Empire.” 


Catherine and her partisans were wreathed with oak-leaves. 
Branches of oak were carried by the people and the troops, and 
under the stimulating influence of brandy and beer the bacchanalian 
procession joyously paraded the city. In the evening Catherine and 
Prince Paul dined at an open window of the palace. 

Riding in advance of the Emperor—who, accompanied by the 
nobles and ladies of the Court, was on his way to Peterhoff to cele- 
brate his festa—the aide-de-camp, Ghudowitsch, was met by a servant 
from Peterhoff. In great terror he informed him of the abduction of 
the Empress, or her secret flight from Monplaisir, and of the alarm 
of her household in consequence. Dismayed at this intelligence, for 
what had taken place at St. Petersburg was not yet known beyond 
the capital, the Czar hastened on to the palace. All was consterna- 
tion and confusion. None could solve the mystery, when, from 
amidst the trembling domestics, a man, disguised as a peasant, 
advanced and put a paper into the Emperor’s hand. It contained a 
few hurried lines of warning, and information of what had occurred. 
The bearer was the servant of Bressan, a perruquier, to whom Peter 
had rendered some service. He alone of the many who had benefited 
by his reforms made an effort to warn him of the danger that 
threatened him. Marshal de Munich, Ghudowitsch, and other officers 
who still could be relied on were with him. Their advice, promptly fol- 
lowed, might have saved him. His situation was not yet so desperate 
but that his presence at the head of troops still not tampered with 
would have brought back many who had yielded to their fears, their 
ignorance of the extent of the rebellion, and to the influence of strong 
drink. But, alas! Peter had not the energy of mind the occasion 
demanded. His disaster had the effect of a thunderbolt, and para- 
lyzed him. He replied not to those who urged him to immediate 
action, but rushed from the palace and wandered alone on the sea- 
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shore. There he wasted the precious moments that should have 
been employed in assembling his troops and marching on the capital. 
When he decided to do so—it was already too late. 

The Chancellor Woronzoff, however, “craved leave to set out for 
St. Petersburg, to remonstrate with the Empress and bring her to 
her senses.” Seeing how far matters had advanced, he gave in his 
adhesion to her. But, to save appearances, and in case of a possible 
change of affairs, he begged to be confined in his house, with a guard set 
over him. Villebois and his cavalry had, hitherto, resisted all attempts 
to seduce them. The Marshal also ventured on remonstrance; but 
Catherine imperiously silenced him. “I sent for you,” she said, “ not 
to ask your advice but to give you my orders ;” and he and his squadron 
soon succumbed to the pressure of the hour. Peter’s messengers to 
Catherine were received like those of Joram to Jehu, “ What hast 
thou to do with peace? Turn thee behind me,” and like them they 
obeyed, and came not to him again. But again, Munich counselled 
the wavering sovereign instantly to proceed to Cronstadt, where troops 
were assembled to embark for Denmark. This advice was supported 
by other officers, and General Liévas was sent on to announce the 
arrival of the Czar, who preferred to linger at Peterhoff until the 
evening. The delay was fatal to him. When his two yachts cast 
anchor in the harbour and the answer “the emperor” was returned 
to the sentinel’s qui vive ? “ We have no emperor ” was shouted back 
to him, and a few vivas for Catherine II. immediately followed this 
response. This was but a ruse of two or three daring partisans of 
his audacious enemy. Had he, when Ghudowitsch seized his hand 
and said “ Let us jump on shore, none will dare fire on you,” but done 
so, there still had been a chance for him. “Jump on shore, I will 
follow,” cried the aged but intrepid De Munich. But the Countesses 
Woronzoff and Zamisky were in Peter’s yacht ; the former implored 
him not to leave her, and he could not decide to do so. The cables 
were cut, in their haste to launch off, but whither should Peter betake 
himself? “Czar,” exclaimed Munich, “you may still join your 
squadron at Revel. Instantly do so. Take ship there; press on to 
Pomerania; put yourself at the head of your army, and return to 
Russia. I venture to affirm that in six weeks St. Petersburg and the 
whole of the empire will have submitted to you.” But the women were 
frightened ; though the smooth sea and the soft summer night seemed 
to reassure them and to enforce Munich’s counsel. The infatuated 
Peter listened to their fears rather than to the entreaties of his friends, 
and the yachts turned their prows towards Oranienbaum. 

There his Holstein regiment gathered around him, and swore to die 
in his defence. They conjured him to march with them to meet the 
Empress, who was on her way at the head of her army to fight against 
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him. But he chose the feeble alternative of writing to her, and 
offered to cede the Russian crown, requiring only a pension, and 
permission to return to Holstein, She deigned no reply, but con- 
certed with his messenger, his Chamberlain Ismailoff, who was quite 
ready to betray him, that he should persuade him to leave his 800 
Holsteiners at Oranienbaum and, trusting to her clemency, return to 
Peterhoff. The Czar objected to this proposal, but Ismailoff persuaded 
him that he endangered his life by hesitating. At length he yielded. 
He passed through the avenue to the palace between a double line of 
Cossacks. The strictest silence was observed. On alighting, the 
Countess Woronzoff was seized by the soldiers, and her sister Daschkoff, 
who was present to witness her discomfiture, tore the cordon she wore 
from her neck, and the Empress decorated the Princess with it. The 
Czar was hurried up the grand staircase. His orders and other 
insignia of his rank were taken from him; his pockets were searched 
and the whole of his clothing, with the exception of his shirt, stripped 
off. Barefooted, and nearly naked, he was exposed to the outrages 
and insults of the soldiery. At last an old cloak was thrown over 
him, and he was locked in a room and a guard placed at the door. 
Soon after he was visited by Count Panin, deputed by Catherine to 
obtain from him his abdication in due form; and, on a promise that 
his request to return to Holstein would be acceded to, he wrote, 
signed, and sealed all that was asked of him. A strong guard and 
escort immediately entered to take him, as they represented, to the 
imperial palace of Robscha, but, instead, they conveyed him with 
great secrecy to the small country villa of Mopsa, belonging to 
Razumofisky. 

He had been: there some days when Alexis Orloff and Teploff 
(natural son of the Archbishop of Novgorod) presented themselves, to 
announce, as they said, his speedy release, and to beg him to dine 
with them. According to Russian custom, small glasses of brandy 
were first served. Orloff had brought with him some deadly mixture, 
which, while his companion engaged the Czar in conversation, he con- 
trived to pour into the glass he handed to him. Unsuspectingly, he 
drank it off, and very soon experienced the most violent pains. Orloff 
handed him a second glass, saying “it would relieve him.” He 
refused it, taxed the ruffian with his crime, and called loudly to his 
servant for milk. The two wretches then endeavoured to force him 
to swallow another draught. The German valet, who had been 
allowed to stay with his master, hearing his cries rushed in. Peter 
threw himself into his arms. “They prevented me from reigning in 
Sweden,” he said.* “They have torn from me the crown of Russia, 


* The crown of Sweden was offered to him at the time Elizabeth chose 
him for her heir. 
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yet they are not satisfied. They would now take my life.” The 
servant earnestly interceded for him, but was thrust out of the room. 
Peter being tall and strong, for some time struggled desperately with 
his murderers, though both were extremely powerful men. The 
younger of the Counts Baratinsky, who commanded the guard, came 
to their aid. Orloff had already thrown his victim on his back, and, 
with his knee pressed on his chest, was grasping his throat with one 
hand while he held back his head with the other. Aided by Bara- 
tinsky, Teploff passed a handkerchief round his neck, and while Orloff 
held him they completed the murder by strangulation. In the 
violence of his struggle for life Peter so tore the face of Baratinsky 
that to the end of his days the scars remained, an evidence of his 
participation in that deed of blood. 

The joyful news that the dethroned Czar was no more was carried 
with all speed to his widow. It was decided to delay for a day 
the public announcement of his death, and that evening she held a 
Court reception with more than her accustomed gaiety. On the 
morrow there was a grand state banquet, at which her bereavement, 
as arranged, was made known to her. She was startled, overwhelmed 
by the sad and sudden intelligence, even shed a few tears. The 
guests followed suit ; those who were, as well as those who were not, 
in the secret. They of course were dismissed, prayed “ to stand not 
upon the order of their going, but to go at once.” To hide her deep 
grief, or joy, she fled to her boudoir and remained for several days in 
seclusion, visited only by Grégoire Orloff and the Princess Daschkoff. 
But while thus secluded, a declaration was prepared, and published in 
her name, to the effect that— 


“On the 7th day after our accession to the throne we were informed 
that the ex-Emperor was suffering from a violent attack of colic, a com- 
plaint to which he had for years been subject. That in order that we 
might omit no Christian duty, or neglect that command of the divine law 
which enjoins us to care for the life of our neighbour, we desired that 
everything should be done to afford him immediate relief and prevent 
any fatal result from his dangerous malady. But to our immense grief 
and regret we were informed yesterday that it has pleased the Almighty 
to terminate the ex-Emperor’s career. We have ordered that his body 
be brought to the monastery of Newsky, there to be interred. As the 
sovereign and mother of our people, we, at the same time, exhort our 
faithful subjects to let past errors be forgotten, and while taking their last 
leave of him to pray to God for his soul. Also that they will regard this 
sudden judgment as one of the inscrutable decrees of the Almighty, and 
the result of that providential care which it pleases Him to bestow on our- 
self, our imperial throne, and our beloved country. July 19, 1762.” 


An announcement that “ the ci-devant Emperor had died of a violent 
colic” was also sent to each of the foreign ministers. 


For three days the body lay exposed at St. Alexander Newsky. It 
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was dressed in the Prussian uniform; the lacerated hands were 
gloved, but the blackened face bore testimony to the kind of death 
the Czar had met with. Those who had the courage to comply with the 
Russian custom of kissing the mouth of the deceased suffered from 
the contact with his poisoned lips. The day of the funeral was a day 
of sorrow and desolation at St. Petersburg. The populace followed 
the soldiers with imprecations for having shed the blood of this last 
descendant of the great Peter. No arrests were made; for it was 
deemed politic to allow this demonstration of popular feeling to pass 
unnoticed. The Holstein Guards were the chief mourners, and 
received proofs of sympathy from those who but a very short time 
before had been foremost in execrating them. A vessel was waiting 
at Cronstadt, by order of the Empress, to convey these troops to their 
country. The next day they embarked, but the vessel had scarcely 
left the harbour ere it foundered, and all on board perished; as 
probably was intended, as no aid was offered to the drowning men. 

Catherine II. was thirty-three when she usurped the throne 
of Russia. She had then lost all the grace of figure which in 
earlier days had been her chief attraction. Rather below the middle 
height, her embonpoint is described as already indicating the excessive 
obesity of her later years. Her face was large, her eyes prominent, 
her eyebrows strongly marked. She had a well-formed mouth, a heavy 
double chin, and vice and crime had imparted a hardness and 
effrontery to her features and their expression, to which the man’s 
dress and cap she so frequently wore gave a still more masculine 
air. Every court in Europe was well aware by what infamous 
means she had become Empress of Russia, yet none hesitated to 
acknowledge her, some even rejoiced at her accession. But to the 
surprise and disappointment of Maria Theresa, she confirmed the 
peace that Peter had concluded with Frederick II., and ordered the 
Russian troops to evacuate Prussia. In the same spirit, too, she 
evinced disdain and aversion towards the Court of Versailles. She 
assured the King of Denmark that she would not make war upon 
him; but none the less sent Prince George of Holstein to command 
in the duchy on the part of Russia, while in order to wrest Courland 
from Poland she sent troops to reinstate Biren there. Frederick 
II. sent her the order of the Black Eagle, which she wore in 
public, thus repeating another of Peter’s alleged crimes. 

The five ruffian brothers Orloff she raised to the rank of count. 
On her favourite Grégoire she bestowed the further honour of the 
order of St. Alexander Newsky, and gave him the important command 
of Lieut.-General of the Russian armies. To others who had assisted 
to enthrone her, and to assassinate her husband, she gave vast estates, 
with their due proportion of serfs. Owing to the reckless extrava- 
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gance of Elizabeth ; the wholesale appropriation of public money by 
her ministers ; and the disorder in the financial arrangements of the 
short reign of Peter III., the treasury was pretty nearly empty; 
so that beer and brandy were the only rewards bestowed on the 
soldiers, except here and there some promotions. Towards the 
friends and partisans of the late Emperor she affected much leniency. 
To get rid of the aged Munich, she sent him as governor to Livonia, 
where he died at the age of eighty-five. Ghudowitsch she imprisoned, 
but soon after released him, and offered him a command; but he 
declined her favour, and retired to his estates. The Countess 
Woronzoff was ordered to reside at the distance of a thousand versts 
beyond Moscow. It was at this time that the Princess Daschkoff 
solicited the colonelcy of the Preobaginsky Guards. Catherine refused, 
and with some ironical remarks that roused the anger of the Princess. 
Still more was she exasperated on discovering the intrigue between 
Orloff and the Empress. With her natural impetuosity she sought 
her dear friend, and overwhelmed her with cutting reproaches. She 
revealed Catherine’s secret to those who had favoured her elevation 
to the throne, and many were indignant when they found that they 
had been working at and furthering plots for the advancement of a 
brutal frequenter of the casernes and cabarets. Catherine forbade 
the Princess to appear at Court, and compelled her to reside with 
her husband’s family at Moscow. 

But she found it easier to purchase the services of unprincipled, 
mercenary men than to win real popularity. The reaction in favour 
of Peter was at this period general. There waseverywhere an extra- 
ordinary demand for his portrait. His faults and follies appeared to 
be forgotten ; his humanity and the good he had done alone remem- 
bered. The navy declared that it had been tricked into a show of 
rebellion, and the army was reproached for selling their emperor and 
father for an extra can of beer. A rising of the nation was dreaded, 
and Catherine was even in danger of a fate similar to her husband’s. 
The priesthood, however, still adhered to the cause of the Czarina. 
Had she not saved the holy religion of Russia from a despoiling 
heretic? Were they not looking to her for the restoration of the 
church property he had sacrilegiously alienated? Catherine deter- 
mined to put a bold face on matters, and immediately to complete 
at Moscow the most solemn and sacred part of the ceremony of 
coronation. Grégoire Orloff and Bestucheff—whom she had recalled 
from banishment and restored to estates and honours—accompanied 
her; also Prince Paul and his governor, Count Panin, with a numerous 
staff. All whom she thought it dangerous to leave behind, both of 
the nobles and ladies of her intriguing Court, were ordered to form 
part of her retinue. The regiments commanded by the Orloffs were 
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her escort; and money was distributed amongst the troops who were 
to receive her at Moscow. But no acclamations greeted the Empress 
and her brilliant cortége. The child Paul alone excited interest and 
curiosity. It was known that she had no love for him, and it would 
have caused no surprise to learn that he, like his reputed father, had 
also died of a violent colic. 

It was, however, not easy to daunt Catherine. She had studied 
the Russian character. “Cette nation,” she said, “ne sait gu’ obéir 
quand la main qui la conduit pese sur elle,” and accordingly she 
bore herself sternly and haughtily. The Archbishop of Novgorod 
awaited her at the ancient chapel of the Czars, where in the presence 
of popes and monks, courtiers, ladies, officers, and troops, he solemnly 
crowned her. She made no stay in the old capital of Russia, for she was 
held in such abhorrence that a revolution, not easy to put down, was 
feared as the result of her continued presence there. The priesthood, 
who had been foremost in rebelling against Peter, soon joined in the 
cry against her; for instead of revoking the late Czar’s edict respect- 
ing church property, she referred it to the consideration of a synod, 
appointed by herself, who entirely confirmed it. Catherine’s throne 
was, indeed, a most unstable one for the first ten or twelve years of 
her reign. The name of Prince Ivan was constantly on the lips of 
the people, and there were plots to restore him to the throne. 
Catherine had sent him back to his dungeon at Schlusselburg ; but 
during a mysterious journey she made to Livonia to meet her vassal, 
King Poniatowsky, who was in disguise, lest the feelings of the reigning 
favourite, Orloff, should be too deeply wounded—she secretly visited 
the young prince in the fortress, and gave orders that he should be 
more closely guarded. Also, that two officers should sleep in his cell, 
and that if any attempt at a rescue were made he should instantly 
be shot. An order to this effect, signed by herself, was left with the 
governor, and was afterwards produced as authorizing the foul deed. 
For, not many days after, the semblance of such an attempt was 
made by an officer, bribed for the work, and poor Ivan at last found 
peace in death. He was surprised during sleep, but wrestled with 
his murderers, who overcame him by stabbing him in the back, then 
beat him with their blunderbusses till he died. 

“Le peuple la regardait,” says a French writer of the time, “comme une 
des femmes les plus coupables qui eussent jamais usurpé une couronne. 
Tl détestait sa puissance, mais il rampait 4 ses pieds.” 

So strong, so general, was the feeling against her that even her 
adherents Counts Panin and Razumoffsky, doubting whether the 
life of Paul were not also in danger, were for undoing what in no 
small measure was their own work, and agreed that it was advisable 
to dethrone their Empress. 
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There had been reports that Peter III. had really escaped from 
his assassins, and in the course of a few years six pretenders came 
forward successively to personate him. The last of them, Pugatcheff, 
is said to have been remarkably like him. The revolt in his favour 
was widespread, and with difficulty subdued ; occasioning great com- 
motion and bloodshed throughout the empire. Twice within a short 
period Moscow was desolated by the plague; and the sparsely 
peopled country was further depopulated by the secret emigration of 
whole tribes of Kalmucks, who fled to the borders of China to shield 
themselves from Russian oppression.. These events were regarded as 
the judgments of Heaven, and Catherine was well aware of the feeling 
against her. But she declared herself fearless, for “ Providence had 
placed her on the throne, and she had ascended it with regret only to 
spare Russia from the evils that threatened it.” Her Court increased 
in splendour, luxury, and reckless extravagance, and to amuse the 
discontented there was kept up a continual round of dissipation— 
brilliant fétes, illuminations, masquerades, and private French theatri- 
cals succeeded each other nightly. Amongst the most pompous 
spectacles of the day were the grand tournaments at which both ladies 
and cavaliers engaged in combats. 

The Empress also applied herself diligently to affairs of state; 
attended the council-chamber; read all the despatches, and the 
correspondence of the foreign ministers (which it was customary to 
intercept), dictated the answers or made minutes for her secretaries. 
She endeavoured to strengthen her authority by introducing useful 
reforms, founding schools, hospitals, and other public institutions. 
By the dazzling Asiatic splendour with which she surrounded herself, 
she hoped to efface the memory of her German origin and her 
usurpation, and to hide her crimes under the military glory of her 
reign. Therefore she prepared to ravage Poland; to attack the 
Turks ; to fight the Swedes. She was ambitious, too, of promulgating 
a new code of laws, and deputations from all the provinces of Russia 
were summoned to attend at Moscow to hear it read. It consisted of 
a collection of extracts from Montesquieu’s ‘Esprit des lois, and 
though utterly impracticable was heard with unbounded applause, 
which gratified her incredible vanity. A servilely flattering address 
was presented to the wise legislatrice, and the titles of “ Sage, pru- 
dente, et mere de la patrie” were accorded her. Copies of this address 
she sent to most of the sovereigns of Europe. She was, however, 
more anxious to obtain their recognition of the title of “Imperial 
Majesty.” It had not been generally given by the European Courts 
to the Czars, or sovereigns of Russia, and Louis XV. still refused it 
to Catherine. This annoyed her exceedingly, and she displayed much 
animosity towards the Court of France. She knew that Louis had 
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been fully informed of the particulars of Peter’s assassination. The 
Due de Choiseul wrote to the French ambassador, “ Le roi pense que 
la haine de Catherine II. est beaucoup plus honorable que son amitié.” 
The French minister also incited the Turks to declare war against 
Russia, by representing Catherine’s encroachments in Poland as 
menacing the safety of the Ottoman empire. 

But if she affected disdain for the French Court she very anxiously 
desired the applause of the philosophers, the distinguished men of 
letters and artists of France. Their popularity was so great that to 
secure their voices was, as she well knew, to secure for herself the 
hundred-tongued trumpet of renown. Their rapacity was equally well 
known to her, and few were there of any note who did not receive 
valuable presents from her, and many proofs of her munificence and 
appreciation of their learning and genius. To Voltaire she sent a 
collection of gold medals, valued at 100,000 French livres, besides, at 
different times, large sums of money, and furs and jewels for his niece. 
From his watch manufactory at Fernay she ordered a supply of gold 
watches for distribution as presents. She proposed to D’Alembert to 
undertake the education of Prince Paul, though probably with little 
sincerity, foreseeing that D’Alembert, who was far from needy, and had 
less love for money than some other of her philosopher friends, would 
decline the honour. Nor could she tempt Voltaire to her Court. He 
had not forgotten the mortifications of Berlin and Sans-Souci, and 
preferred the ease and freedom of Fernay. The philosopher of Paris, 
Diderot, the most offensive and immoral of the encyclopedists, did accept 
her invitation to St. Petersburg, and was extremely well received. 
Every day after dinner he expounded to her with much enthusiasm his 
notions of the liberties and rights of the people. She listened atten- 
tively, approved and gave him praises without stint, but in his absence 
declared that “should any one pretend to disseminate such notions 
amongst the people she would send him to preach his maxims to the 
bears of Siberia.” Diderot was much embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and offered his library to Catherine. She bought it for 50,000 francs, 
leaving him in possession of it, with a salary of 100 louis, as her 
librarian, and paying him this salary fifty years in advance. This 
act of generosity was duly announced in Le journal littéraire de 
Bucharest, of which, as well as of several other journals, the writers 
were paid by her to celebrate in exaggerated language similar acts 
of liberality. She corresponded with the pedantic Marmontel, and 
would have had him also at her brilliant and dissipated Court. She 
translated into Russian the chapter on tolerance in his ‘ Bélisaire, 
while she was everywhere acting with intolerance and depopulating 
the country by her wars. 

But it was Voltaire whose favour she was especially anxious to 
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secure and to pay most lavishly for. The poet was then the chief 
dispenser of glory and fame. Overlooking her crimes, he readily 
responded to her voi dorée in his epistles to “ his empress ”—and thus 
the wars and the projects of Catherine, and even her literary preten- 
sions, were celebrated far and wide. He saluted her as the “ Semiramis 
of the North,” a compliment probably meant to conceal a cutting 
epigram—the shade of Ninus wandering in the palace of Babylon, 
suggesting thoughts of the murdered Czar at Peterhoff. In the midst 
of the grand drama of the war in Turkey and Poland she announced 
all her victories to Voltaire, concealed or palliated her defeats. He 
himself followed the war in all its phases, and in every way sought 
to urge the Russians to seize on Constantinople. 


“Votre Majesté,” he wrote, “ d’un cété force les Polonais d’étre heureux ” 
(partition of Poland) “ et de l’autre elle pourrait avoir affaire aux Mussul- 
mans malgré Mahomet; s’ils vous font la guerre il pourra bien arriver 
ce que Pierre le Grand avait autrefois en vue—c’était de faire de Constanti- 
nople la capitale de empire Russe. J’espére tout de votre génie et de 
votre destinée. Mustapha ne doit pas tenir contre Catherine. On dit 
qu'il n’aime pas les vers; qu’il n’a jamais été 4 la comédie, et qu’il n’entend 


. 


pas le francais. Il sera battu, sur ma parole. Je demande 4 votre 
Majesté la permission de venir me mettre 4 ses pieds et de passer quelques 
jours & sa Cour, dés qu’elle scra 4 Constantinople; car je pense, et trés- 
sérieusement, que si les Tures doivent étre chassés de l'Europe ce sera par 
les armées Russes. L’envie de vous plaire les rendra invincibles.” 


Voltaire, in his affectation of poetic enthusiasm, urged Catherine 
even to the conquest of Greece and its annexation to Russia. “ Je 
voudrais vous demander a souper,’ he writes, “«& Sophios, ow au 
Péléponese.” “Léandre et Héro vous favorisent du haut des 
Dardanelles.” 

Of the numerous lovers, or favourites, of Catherine IL., the most 
celebrated and distinguished was Prince Potemkin. He is said to 
have been the only man who had ever dared to make love to her 
before she had given him the signal to do so, and that he was truly 
and romantically captivated by her. But this is very difficult to 
believe ; for she was forty-five when he first rose to favour. She 
had grown very stout; the graces of youth had long taken flight; her 
life had been one of personal profligacy, unparalleled, except perhaps 
by that of the Empress Elizabeth. She was thoroughly cold-hearted, 
cruel, hypocritical, and selfish. Her vanity was inordinate, and the 
grossest flattery acceptable to her. She may therefore have believed 
that Potemkin, who was seventeen years her junior, was enamoured 
of her rather than of the wealth and honours she so lavishly showered 
on the men who obtained her favour. Potemkin was poor, and of a 
humble family of Smolensk. But he was six feet four, extremely 
handsome, ambitious of wealth and fame, and as audacious, unscrupu- 
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lous, and unprincipled as his imperial mistress herself. Count Ségur, 
who knew him well, says: 


“Tl était, en effet, colossal comme la Russie. Il rassemblait, comme elle, 
dans son esprit, de la culture et des déserts. On y voyait aussi la gros- 
siéreté du onziéme siécle et la corruption du dix-huitiéme, la superficie des 
arts et l'ignorance des cloitres; l’extérieur de la civilisation et beaucoup 
de traces de barbarie.” 


He was accustomed to present the Empress with a plate of cherries 
every New Year’s Day, obtained at an enormous cost. He sent 
couriers into all countries for nosegays, or a hundred miles for a 
melon, or to the Crimea for grapes. The Prince de Ligne said “ there 
is something barbarously romantic in his character.” His victories in- 
creased the celebrity of the Empress, “ ?admiration fut pour elle,” says 
Ségur, “ et la haine pour son ministre.” His death was as extraordinary 
as his life. He had spent a whole year in the most degrading dissipa- 
tion, from which his health suffered. Hoping to regain it by retiring 
to Nicolaeff, he set out with his niece, the Countess Branicka, for an 
estate he had there. On the journey he became worse, and desired to 
be lifted from his carriage and placed under a tree on the roadside. 
Scarcely had his servants laid him there, than, heaving a deep sigh, 
but without uttering a word, heexpired. He was in his forty-seventh 
year ; his death took place on the 15th of October 1791. Another of 
Catherine’s most notorious and influential favourites, Grégoire Orloff, 
became insane, from the effects, it was reported, of powerful drugs 
administered by Potemkin, who was jealous of his continued credit 
with the Empress. 

Not satisfied with having dismembered and taken possession of 
half of Poland, with the conquest of the Crimea, and part of the 
frontiers of Turkey, and with the annexation of Courland, Catherine 
was meditating conquests in Persia, and laying out plans for the ac- 
complishment of her cherished project of making the Bosphorus of 
Thrace to the south, the Gulf of Bothnia to the north, the Vistula to 
the west, and the Sea of Japan to the east, the frontiers of her vast 
empire, when death put an end to her schemes. She died suddenly on 
the 9th of November 1796. She was in her usual spirits that morning, 
had taken her accustomed cup of coffee, and had retired to her boudoir. 
Remaining there much longer than usual, her attendants became 
alarmed, and at last ventured to enter the room. They found her 
lying senseless on the floor. She had been seized with apoplexy, her 
physician attended and bled her, and she so far revived as to make an 
effort to speak. But whatever her wishes may have been, she could 
not articulate them. Again she painfully essayed to give utterance 
to some thought that seemed to oppress her. It was supposed she 
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desired to name Alexander her successor to the exclusion of Paul, but 
the sound that at last escaped her lips was a piercing, agonizing 
shriek. Those who stood around felt a thrill of fear—the Great 
Empress Catherine IT. was dead ! 

Paul I. had been deeply humiliated by constant surveillance. 
He was hated by the infamous woman he had been taught to call 
mother, and had been rigorously excluded from all participation in 
public affairs. He had had but a straitened allowance, while millions 
were expended on profligate paramours, and no Eyropean Court at all 
approached in luxury and splendour that at which he resided, and 
now, in his forty-third year, was called to preside over. In his youth 
he had been lively, active, amiable, courteous; he was now suspicious, 
irritable, violent, without capacity for the business of state; full of 
caprice, sometimes unjust, severe, even cruel, “a madman with lucid 
intervals.” Another tragedy was the result. Paul was required to 
abdicate ; he refused. If he would not consent to forfeit his crown, then 
he must forfeit his life. On the night of the 23rd of March 1801 a 
band of conspirators rushed into the Emperor’s room. When seized he 
made a desperate resistance—then begged for life. But a scarf with 
a running knot was passed round his neck. The deed was soon done. 
Paul, like Peter, was strangled, and Alexander reigned in his stead. 


Thus ended this century of Russian Court life, intrigue, and crime. 
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Che Professor's Uiece. 
A STUDY IN NEUTRAL TINTS. 


Cuapter I, 
LEYDEN. 


Awone all the old Dutch towns, none bears a greater impress of 
departed glory than Leyden. 

Its silent grass-grown streets and sluggish canals, on which barges 
are seen but at rare intervals, but ill represent the Leyden of the 
middle ages, the rich, powerful Leyden, with its learned inhabitants, 
and prosperous commerce, and grand historical recollections. 

Younger universities have taken her place, and Leyden is no longer 
of the literary importance that she was in the days when Boerhaave 
revolutionised medicine, and gave the lie by his practice to Moliére’s 
witty innuendos against the professors of the healing craft, and when 
Heemsterhuis and Ruhunkennius, his disciple, founded a new school of 
philosophy. 

Besides its university, Leyden boasts of historical associations of 
no mean order. Who has not read with delight of the bravery 
displayed by her citizens against the Spaniards in the two memorable 
sieges in the sixteenth century, and who has not admired the noble 
perseverance of Van der Werff, the patriotic burgomaster, who even 
offered his own life to his fellow-citizens to assuage their hunger, if 
they would only wait until Louis of Nassau could come to the relief 
of the town. Supplies were seasonably introduced into Leyden by 
the exertions of Admiral Boisot, whose brave Zeelanders wore a 
crescent in their hats, and this motto, “Au Ture plutét qu’au Pape.” 
The pigeon which was sent off by the admiral with instructions to 
the besieged to make a sortie at the moment of his attack was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards, who took alarm at the idea of being between 
two fires. The accidental fall of a part of the town wall produced a 
panic, the Spaniards fled, and Leyden was for the second time 
delivered from her enemies. 

In former days, too, Leyden was a prosperous and manufacturing 
town, but that too is past, and its population has dwindled to a third 
of what it used to be. 

It owned, too, the celebrated printing-press of the Elzevir family, 
from which issued those dainty editions of the classics dear to students 
in all ages and countries. 
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The prosperity of Leyden received a rude shock in 1807. 

Some sleepy apathetic bargemen, conveying through the town a 
barge laden with thirty thousand pounds of gunpowder, utterly careless 
of the nature of their cargo, smoked on until a random spark falling 
into the hold aroused them for the first and last times in their lives. 

A fearful crash ensued, the whole of the best quarter of the town 
was shattered, whole families were killed on the spot, no house 
escaped without one or more of the inmates being more or less 
seriously injured, 

Louis Napoleon, who was then at Amsterdam, hurried to the spot 
and did all that benevolence could suggest for the unhappy sufferers. 
His conduct on that occasion gained him the good-will of the whole 
country. 

Far and near the fearful catastrophe excited the greatest sympathy, 
and the Times commenced its charitable exertions by sending a 
subscription of thirty thousand florins. 

The great fame of the university has waned, its commerce is nearly 
gone, the ruined quarter of the town remains a desolate waste, still 
named “The Ruin”; no painters such as once rendered Leyden 
illustrious in art arise now, none take the place of Lucas of Leyden, 
Rembrandt, Mieris, Pieter de Hooghe, Weenix, and Otto Venius. 

Leyden has long past the meridian of her glory, yet still the 
university is well frequented, although chiefly by natives, and all the 
old pomp of the academic life is maintained. 

Still the melodious chimes of the Townhall hallow the birth of 
each half-hour, with the same musical baptism which in former days 
greeted the time which brought forth such noble works of meditation 
and genius; but the old inspiration has departed from the place, it is 
sombre and dreary. 

Not far from the ancient buildings of the university is a wide 
street, where stately old elm-trees cast their grateful shade on the 
old red-brick houses which stand with their gables to the street, each 
one a more enticing study to the artist than the last. Amongst 
them one might be observed even more clean and prim than its 
neighbours. 

Its finely designed gable of the sixteenth century formed the 
delight of many an artistic tourist, who lingered to sketch its archi- 
tectural beauty, and the rich colouring of the old diaper-patterned 
bricks. 

Besides its architectural beauties, it had an air of transcendental 
cleanliness and daintiness. 

The woodwork of the doors and windows was as fresh and glossy 
as though the painter had but just finished his work, the windows 
gleamed with spotless purity, while the little looking-glasses affixed 
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on either side at different angles, to reflect the out-going and in- 
coming and short-comings of the neighbours, glistened like burnished 
steel. 

At this house, one spring morning about eight o’clock, the postman 
stopped and delivered a letter to a handsome young Dutch girl, who, 
armed with a bright brass syringe, was showering torrents of water 
at the lower windows. ‘ 

Miekje was well worth the attention which the postman bestowed 
upon her, and the hasty compliment which he uttered of “ Mooi 
Meisje” (pretty girl) as he handed her the letter. 

Miekje was a regular Zeeland beauty, with a bright clear com- 
plexion, large blue eyes, and a‘ rosy mouth, which when she smiled 
or opened, to emit the alarming gutturals of her native tongue, 
revealed a set of pearly teeth. Her crisp white cap, adorned with 
finely plaited borders of deep lace, covered the gold plates on her 
head (which, according to native custom, had supplanted her hair), 
and stood out stiffly at the ears, so as to display her long gold 
earrings, while a golden bar was, by the same despotic fashion of 
custom, fastened so as to lie slantwise over her white forehead. 

Her well-shaped figure showed to advantage in her Zeeland costume. 
A bright red silk handkerchief was artistically folded and crossed 
over her bosom, and confined in its place by a tightly fitting black 
satin bodice fastened with large silver filagree buttons, which were an 
heirloom in the family ; a dainty frill of lace encircled her throat, 
partially concealing a large amber necklace; her sleeves ended at 
the elbow, giving free play to her strong plump arms; a petticoat 
of a solid dark material striped with purple and green, and a long 
wide black apron, completed her dress, with the exception of a pair of 
thick-soled velvet shoes, with broad, heavy silver buckles, which were 
laid on the carved bench outside the door until the fair Miekje should 
be ready to exchange them for the wooden sabots in which she per- 
formed her out-of-door work. 

Leaving her well-burnished syringe in a brass-bound bucket, whose 
gleaming splendour might have entitled both it and Miekje to enduring 
fame, had any Mieris been on the look-out for a study, Miekje 
slipped on her grand silver-buckled shoes, and proceeded demurely 
along the broad cool passage, flagged with alternate lozenges of black 
and white marble. 


Beyond her an open door revealed a trim garden full of verdure 
and blossoms. 

We must follow Miekje into the presence of her master, Herr 
Professor Donker Curtius, the most celebrated Oriental scholar in the 
world. 

Tn a charming oak-panelled room, whose well-waxed dark oak floor 
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was covered in places with Deventer carpets, and on whose wainscoted 
walls hung valuable pictures by Pieter de Hooghe and Mieris, beside 
sundry grim ancestors of the illustrious Donker Curtius family im- 
mortalised by the vigorous and truthful pencil of Van der Helst, sat 
the Professor and Mevrouw Donker Curtius. 

In front of them was spread out a truly national breakfast, coffee 
served in little bowls wifhout handles, of beautiful blue-and-white 
Japanese ware, salt herrings, cheese full of aniseed, Spartan-like 
Roggebrod or rye-bread, which, both in shape and consistency, 
much resembled a hard Scotch peat well dried in the sun, and 
rusks. 

If it is true that you can tell a man’s character by the friends he 
associates with, you can also draw certain deductions from the food 
which he prefers, and this spare meal revealed at once the primitive 
simplicity and stern adherence to national manners and customs 
which formed a distinguishing characteristic of the learned Professor. 

The atmosphere of the room was the quintessence of tobacco smoke, 
with an admixture of hyacinth scent from the open window which 
opened into the garden in which the Professor delighted. 

The Professor himself was tall and spare, angular in his movements, 
absent in his manners. His high wrinkled forehead, surmounted 
with a black-velvet smoking-cap, was usually adorned with several 
pairs of spectacles, which in his absent moods he shoved off his eyes 
involuntarily, as if, like Malebranche, to exclude even the distraction 
of sight ; when his reverie was at an end he was plunged into despair 
by the want of his beloved spectacles. After a futile search, never 
remembering that they were reposing on his forehead, he produced 
another pair out of one of his numerous pockets, and adjusted them 
on the bridge of his nose—and so it went on all day, until his fore- 
head resembled the window of an optician. 

Sometimes this occurred in his class-room at the University, 
causing never-ending amusement to the students, and provoking 
bursts of laughter and merry jokes, of all of which the learned 
Professor was quite unobservant. 

Of course at this early hour, and under the sharp eye of Mevrouw 
Donker Curtius, such an infraction of routine was impossible, so the 
Professor, with but one pair of spectacles on, took the letter out of 
Miekje’s hand, and began to study the contents with wrinkled fore- 
head and abstracted air, as though he were solving a problem. 

While he reads his epistle, let us glance at the Professor’s wife, 
who, having concluded her breakfast, had at once taken up her 
knitting, and sat calmly meditating over her domestic plans for the 
day. The good lady was so used to letters coming from professional 
friends of the Dry-as-dust species, letters full of quotations to be 
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verified, scraps of Sanscrit, Chinese, or Japanese to be deciphered, 
that, truth to say, she was little excited by the arrival of a letter to 
her husband, who had as little in common with the every-day life of 
mortals as any mummy in the pyramids. 

Mevrouw Donker Curtius was a short, stout, comely woman, very 
sedate, and very accurate and methodical. Her face had that peculiar 
square hard look which we see in Van der Helst’s portraits of the 
managing wives of the burgomasters, and other dignitaries of his 
age. She might have just walked out of a frame. Never could the 
idea of crumples or untidiness of any kind be associated with 
Mevrouw Donker Curtius. Her household management was a model 
of economy, she knew to a stiver how much every article cost in and 
out of market, and no one knew better how to drive a bargain than 
she did. 

Her house was a mirror of cleanliness, her clothes irreproachable 
in old-fashioned daintiness, her eyes basilisks for dirt and disorder, 
and she knew to a T all the daily proceedings of her neighbours, 
whose proceedings she watched as they were reflected in her little 
tell-tale window-mirrors, she sitting unseen all the time, knitting 
rapidly in mechanical fashion, her eyes never resting on her work. 
She had never affected the reputation of being a learned lady; in 
truth, her acquirements by no means warranted any such assumption, 
as beyond a moderate knowledge of French she had no accomplish- 
ments to boast of. All the learning of the Professor she looked 
upon with a mysterious awe as utterly incomprehensible and out of 
her sphere, while at the same time she cherished a condescending 
feeling of pity for the unhappy beings whose recondite pursuits made 
them so useless and inefficient in daily life. She never wearied of 
repeating the many instances in which her husband would have been 
taken in, and suffered grievous pecuniary loss, had not she, with her 
practical every-day experience, come to the rescue. 

As wife, however, of one of the most distinguished professors, 
she took high social ground, and was very exclusive, refusing all 
intercourse with the few mercantile families in Leyden, and despising 
all students who were not true-born sons of Holland. Strangers she 
could not endure, and believed that neither virtue nor wisdom existed 
out of the Netherlands. 

In temperament cold and unemotional, she classed as folly every 
feeling unshared by herself; to her neutral, apathetic nature, life was 
little better than a human oyster-bank. 

By this time the Professor, having read and re-read his letter, and 
having delivered himself of sundry Achs and Zoos, slowly handed it 
to his wife. 

“From Lisette,” said she, opening it with much more animation 
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than could have been expected, and proceeded to read it with an air 
of pleasure. 

“So the dear child wishes to come to us, Cornelis?” she said, 
addressing her husband. “I am glad that she is tired of being in 
Paris—let me see, she must be eighteen, I remember she was born 
the year of the great floods—of course she is to come ?” 

“Just as you like, Geertje,” said the Professor, who had taken up a 
large pipe and was now blowing such clouds of tobacco smoke around 
him that he seemed quite enveloped in mist, “as you will.” 

“Well, then, of course she must come ; a girl witha fortune like that 
ought to come and settle in her own country : it would be a shame, after 
all your poor brother’s toiling and moiling in Java, if the dear child’s 
fortune were to be squandered away by some Frenchman ; and she can 
be nowhere better than here, a hundred times better than in that 
wicked Paris, which no Christian ought to live in.” 

“As you will,” said the Professor, who had too great a respect for 
his wife’s practical arrangements ever to dispute any of her plans. 

So he went off to deliver a long and sapient lecture on the laws of 
Confucius, while the thrifty housewife sat down and calculated the 
exact expense which Lisette’s board would involve, and the sum 
which she would need to ask for from her guardians for her expenses. 

“T shall be glad to have the child with me while she is young, and 
teach her prudence and economy,” thought the good lady, whose 
highest aim in life was to save half her husband’s income, and then 
make a substantial saving out of the half which she allowed herself 
to spend. 

She next drew out a scheme for her husband’s travelling expenses, 
settled what hotel he should stay at in Paris, looked out his clothes, 
gave orders as to their packing. 

So when the Professor returned home, all was in order, and nothing 
was left to him to arrange. He hated to go from home, but he re- 
conciled himself to the fact, because he had long wished to examine 
some Japanese manuscripts in the public library in Paris, and also to 
meet a learned Japanese who had come to Europe to examine into the 
strange ways of the many lands he had heard of. 


Cuaprer II. 


LISETTE. 


Liserte’s father, a rich Java merchant, had died many years before, 
leaving a large fortune to his only daughter. Her mother had died 
while Lisette was an infant. By her father’s will, Lisette was to be 
educated in Paris, under the care of her mother’s only sister, but at 
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the age of eighteen she was to have her choice as to whether she chose 
to reside in Paris, or with her uncle, the Professor at Leyden. 

Lisette was a pretty little creature, small and dainty in figure, with 
large animated black eyes, which she had inherited from her mother, 
and the brilliant complexion peculiar to her father’s country, and a 
profusion of fair hair. 

Her temperament was like her face, an odd mixture of the charac- 
teristics of both nations. Full of life and gaiety like a Frenchwoman, 
she had a reserve of determination and perseverance, and a tenacity of 
purpose which proved her a true child of Holland. 

She had been educated at a convent, and had left it, certainly not 
because she had nothing more to learn, but because she had reached 
the conventional age when laziness sets in for a girl and increased 
mental activity for a lad. 

Her old French aunt, Madame Armaud, was dévote to a degree, 
her house swarmed with priests and sewrs de charité, who were 
always coming for alms, and perpetually singing the praises of a 
conventual life, in hopes of catching the little heiress, Their 
birdlime of flattery was too transparent, or else the cool calculating 
side of Lisette’s character entirely outweighed the emotional, for she 
laughed to herself at all their endeavours to lead her as they wished. 

“T want to see the world,” she said to herself. “I don’t want to 
be caged up all my life, and not have the spending of my own papa’s 
money, which he worked so hard to get for me.” 

The result of her cogitations was that she would avail herself of the 
option given to her in her father’s will. She might as well try what 
Leyden was like. At any rate it would be a change, and at eighteen 
a change of scene and people is like a fresh existence. 

Lisette had better motives too. Her father had adored her, and 
her earliest recollections were of his carrying her on his shoulder, 
letting her sit on his horse, which he carefully led backwards and for- 
wards in the shade, or else holding her high above his head to 
snatch at the luscious fruit which excited her youthful appetite. 

How merry and kind he had been! How different had been that 
old free life she had led with him asa child, from the dull conventional 
round of existence in the Champs Elysée, where everything must be 
done in the most comme-il-faut manner. 

Madame St. Armaud had the strictest notions of what was proper 
for a jeune fille. 

According to her ideas, young girls were to live under a rule, strict 
as that of a nun. 

Lisette was never to go out except with her, never to read any- 
thing unless Pere Théophile approved of it, never to wear anything 
except the simplest of toilettes, and never to have an opinion upon 
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any subject in heaven or earth. She might embroider, play and sing, 
look after the parrots and lap-dogs, go a solemn drive with her in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and go to an occasional play in the Théatre 
Francaise. What could a girl want more ? 

Lisette found it much more dull than in her convent, where she 
had so many companions of her own age, so after due deliberation she 
wrote to her uncle, claiming her right of spending a year with him. 

Great was Madame Armand’s amazement that a jewne fille should 
have dared to act so independently as to write and settle her own 
plans, and still more surprising was it that she should wish to leave 
Paris for Holland. “It gave her the neuralgia even to think of that 
dreadful country,” she said. 

Still greater was her amazement when the tall gaunt old Dutch- 
man invaded her luxurious abode, and in quaint French, which sounded 
quite “ temps de l’Empire,” asked her permission to take his niece 
back to Leyden with him. 

Not even the learned Japanese professor (whose presence in Paris 
had mainly led to his journey) was more amazed at what he saw than 
Professor Donker Curtius, and he plaintively suggested to his laughing 
niece that it was to him an overpowering sensation to be in a city 
which contained nearly two millions of people, when he had never 
in his life dwelt among more than thirty thousand. 

The din, the glare, the bustle oppressed him ; he wandered up and 
down the Champs Elysée and the boulevards, “ alike unknowing and 
unknown,” and would certainly have been run over had it not been 
for the vigilance of Lisette, who was only too rejoiced that her aunt 
deemed it comme-il-faut pour wne jeune fille to go out with her 
uncle. 

She did not spare him the task of sightseeing, but under pretence 
of showing him Paris made him take her to see everything she had 
longed to see, but which her aunt’s laziness had prevented her even 
beholding. She was so grateful to him for emancipating her from 
the dulness of her home, that she overwhelmed him with attention 
and caresses, and he watched her with grave amazement as a creature 
from another world, as, arrayed in the prettiest fashions of the day, 
she tripped along by his side, chattering volubly, and eagerly displaying 
the few Dutch sentences which she still remembered. 

Lisette’s pretty little cajoling ways exercised quite a charm on the 
solemn old Professor, and he allowed himself to be ordered about as 
she chose, much as a great mastiff submits to the caprices of a child. 
Madame St. Armaud made no opposition to Lisette’s plans. Truth 
to say she was rather glad to get rid of the onerous burden of 
une demoiselle a marier. She was fat and lazy, and dreaded all 
trouble beyond that of feeding her macaws and lap-dogs. The idea 
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of having to settle Lisette in life oppressed her so much, that she had 
hailed with relief the idea suggested by her confessor, that the convent 
would be Lisette’s best destination. 

It was certainly the quickest solution of the difficulty, and a scheme 
sure to be agreeable to the “ bon Dieu.” 

Lisette’s views were quite different. She was full of life, animation, 
and desire to know more of the wonderful world in which she was, 
so she by no means agreed in her aunt’s view that such a plan 
would please the “bon Dieu.” She was quite sure that it would 
not. She was delighted with her uncle, and sure that she would 
like her aunt and life at Leyden equally well. 

The Professor’s time was limited, and soon the hour of departure 
came. 

He stood amazed at the hecatomb of luggage which Lisette had 
collected, for she had carried off ample provision of finery to astonish 
the eyes of her compatriots. 

The Professor thought of Geertje’s marching order when they 
went to spent the holidays at Scheveningue. 

It was without any sadness that Lisette took leave of her aunt and 
set off to see her fatherland. 

‘She found that after Antwerp her journey was to be continued in 
dismal drives in Snellwagens which belied their names, as they 
crawled along the road, with a motion which threatened to dislocate 
her bones, with an occasional variation of going down a canal-like 
river, bordered with pollard willows, while far and wide stretched the 
interminable polders, all sprinkled over with windmills which drove 
along the sluggish waters in the ditches. Her heart failed a little at 
the everlasting monotony, one village resembling the other as two 


“ those days railways had not invaded Holland. It was all new, 
however, and she determined to make the best of it, enjoying her new 
sensation of liberty, and practising her small stock of Dutch on every 
occasion, much to the entertainment of her uncle. 

At last they reached Leyden. 

Lisette won good Geertje’s heart at once by her unfeigned dete 
of the beautiful old house, and captivated her as she had done her old 
uncle by all her bright lively ways. 

It seemed as if a sunbeam had entered the calm ‘ad subdued 
household, and even as the sunlight evokes unseen beauties in some 
tranquil homely scene, so Lisette’s gay appreciation of all around her 
enhanced Geertje’s own admiration of her dear possessions. 

For the first few days, the lively girl seemed never tired of 
running up and down the carved oak staircase, trying to decipher the 
quaint mythological tales recounted on the old tapestry in the 
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drawing-room, which was quite a museum of china and Eastern 
curiosities. From top to bottom of the house, Lisette left nothing 
unexplored, winning old Piepje’s good word by the way in which she 
held up her hands in admiration, at the sight of the spotless kitchen, 
the walls inlaid with blue and white glazed tiles, and resplendent with 
pots and pans which shone like burnished gold. 

Nor did she forgot to notice Miekje’s picturesque dress; and when 
she proceeded to request the damsel to let her try on her gold plates 
and cap, Miekje felt that there was nothing on earth she would not 
do for the lovely Freule who was as gay and sportive as a kitten. 

The Kermesse or yearly fair had just commenced, and for a whole 
week Lisette’s eyes and ears were regaled with the most unusual 
sights and sounds. 

Rows of snowy booths filled the Hooigracht and every space in the 
town where there were no canals; and crowds of peasants and their 
wives and children filled the town, staring at the gay contents of the 
booths, the costumes, the toys, and the pickles of every kind and 
colour. 

Had it not been for fear of shocking her aunt too much, Lisette 
would have liked to have taken her place in one of the quaint merry- 
go-rounds, where, mounted on rude representations of lions, tigers, 
elephants, and crocodiles, the peasants gyrated round and round, to 
the strains of a noisy band. 

No place was sacred from the popular saturnalia, and even the 
Hooigracht, consecrated to the abode of the learned professors, was 
taken possession of by the merry-makers, who resorted in great 
crowds to the tempting little Paviljoens where jolly-looking peasant 
women, in all the glory of their best costume, stood in front of blazing 
fires, ladling out of large copper pans round greasy cakes called 
Poppertjes. 

These fires, contained in splendid antique-shaped copper brasiers, 
lit up the old elms, the fantastic gabled houses, and the quaint crowd, 
who danced like good-humoured bears, holding each other by the hand, 
shouting and stamping as they wheeled round and round in unceasing 
circles, The whole scene offered effects as strange and weird as those 
in the celebrated picture of the ‘ Night Watch.’ 

Lisette was enchanted with the strange and unaccustomed spectacle, 
and, to her aunt’s horror, sat at the window all day long, and insisted 
on being taken all round the fair, returning laden with trumpery of 
all kinds, which she lavished on the adoring Miekje and Piepje. 

“Your delight is quite childish, Lisette,” said Mevrouw, reproach- 
fully, half ashamed of a niece who insisted on seeing all the shows 


of the fair, the performing dog, the dwarfs and giants, and the 
peepshows. 
VOL. LVI. s 
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“Oh, aunt, it is so nice to see people so genuinely happy. Just 
listen how they laugh, and how jolly they do look, to be sure—it is 
like a scene in ‘ Faust.’ ” 

“When you have seen a Kermesse as often as I have, you will care 
less about it. Ithink it a most tiresome infliction: the whole town is 
upside town, the maids are all put out of their usual routine ; nothing 
is so bad for people as fairs and excitement.” 

“Oh no! aunt, nothing is so good for people asa little excitement ; 
it wakes them up from their daily jog-trot. Then one sees what people 
really are: in every-day life there is nothing to distinguish one cha- 
racter from another ; but let some unusual event take place, and then 
you see who is quick and who is slow, who is inventive and ready to 
meet an emergency, and who is sluggish and unimaginative.” 

“Lisette! Lisette, you are young, my child. When you are my 
age you will think very differently, and be glad that life is not all a 
Kermesse.” 

“ But that is just what I shall never think, aunt. Of course I don’t 
want an everlasting Kermesse—it would be toujours perdria. I 
like it because it is a novelty to see such a mass of people all so 
merry and enjoying themselves so thoroughly. WhatI should like for 
myself, would be to lead a life that always engrossed me, always 
offered me fresh interests and amusements.” 

“ Amusements are quite unnecessary, Lisette ; they distract the mind 
from the duties of life.” 

Lisette shrugged her shoulders, and thought her own thoughts, 
which were evidently not in unison with those of her staid and 
demure aunt. 

When the first novelty of her arrival was over, and Lisette was 
tired of laughing at the uncouth-looking language which turned 
café into Koffy and denominated bonbons Fliekjes and Hopjes, 
when the dull tide of monotonous commonplace closed over her, 
Lisette sighed and moaned and began to think that she had made a 
dreary exchange from Paris to Leyden. 

A whole year loomed before her. How was she to endure it? She 
felt. herself growing as stagnant as the green ponds all overgrown 
with duckweed, which formed one of the features of every country 
house to which her aunt took her to pay solemn visits. 

She tried to learn Dutch, but vowed that the gutturals excoriated 
her throat. She had to persevere, however, as her aunt hated speaking 
French. 

Mevrouw Donker Curtius was sorely puzzled with the new 
experience she made as to character by watching Lisette. What 
could the girl be thinking of that she did not care about learning to 
cook, and could take no interest in the stores of linen which it formed 
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Geertje’s delight to arrange and rearrange in her deep walnut 
cupboards ? 

“Cannot you wash up my tea-things? It would be so much 
better todo something else than play and sing all day,” she suggested 
winningly to her niece, pointing to her best Dresden china, which 
formed one of the ornaments of the drawing-room. 

“ Are your servants too busy ?” said the mischievous girl. 

“Servants, indeed !” cried Mevrouw indignantly ; “ no servants have 
ever touched my best china, nor ever shall—not even Piepje. That 
is our Dutch fashion.” 

Piepje, a middle-aged woman, who had been pertinaciously rubbing 
up a walnut-wood table for the last hour, until her own face and cap 
were reflected in it like a mirror, here looked up approvingly. 

“T don’t see the use of doing things that any servant can do as 
well or better. In Holland people will have to give up these old- 
world practices, and cease to be so stagnant and dreamy.” 

“Stagnant and dreamy!” cried Mevrouw, amazed at her niece’s 
flippancy. “Let me tell you, Lisette, that we are the busiest nation 
in Europe; we have more commerce than Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden put together, and———” 

She was interrupted by the unexpected entrance of the Professor. 
As he was always occupied at the university at this time, Geertje 
was as astounded as if the sun had set and the moon had taken 
its place in midday. 

“How, Cornelis! you here at this time ?” 

“Yes, I have come to tell you that there has been a message from 
the Hague that the Queen is coming over to see the Japanese Museum 
this afternoon, and begs me to show her some of the newly arrived 
manuscripts. I thought Lisette would like to know.” 

“Like to know!” cried Lisette, clapping her hands with delight— 
“like to go, I think. Uncle dear, you will take me, will you 
not?” she said, approaching her uncle with the most captivating 
glances. “Of course, aunt, you will go?” 

“We were never Court people, niece; it is not in my way,” said 
the demure lady ; “but I have no objection to your going with your 
uncle,” 

Lisette, delighted with the prospect, darted off into the garden to 
ransack it for all the prettiest flowers with which she could make a 
bouquet to present to the Queen, and hastened to apparel herself 
with due elegance in honour of the occasion, to accompany her uncle 
to his beloved museum. 

Hitherto Lisette had despised all the out-of-the-world quaint things 
stored up there; now that the Queen was coming to look at them 
they acquired fresh interest in her eyes, and she listened with 
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profound attention to the Professor’s lengthy exposition of Japanese 
literature. 

At last a cry was raised by the small and patient crowd, who had 
gathered outside the Museum, of “Oranje Boven” (“Up with the 
House of Orange!”), as a carriage, preceded by outriders, drove up to 
the door. 

The Professor advanced solemnly, with many deep bows, to receive 
the tall and stately Queen, to whom Lisette gracefully presented her 
bouquet. 

The Queen, followed only by two ladies-in-waiting, entered the 
museum, and for some time gave the closest attention to all the 
Professor had to show and tell her. 

Her evident interest in all she saw charmed the old Professor, who 
was never weary of unrolling and translating the manuscript plays, 
poems, and essays which he had just received, and pointing out the 
peculiarities of their style, and the differences between them and 
Chinese literature. 

After thoroughly inspecting all the novelties, the Queen prepared 
to leave, thanking, with kindly grace, the Professor for all his 
information. 

“Ts that your daughter?” she said, turning to glance at Lisette. 

“No, your Majesty, my niece, who has just come from Paris.” 

“Have you been long here?” asked the Queen, with that ex- 
pression of personal interest in her bright blue eyes which so 
endeared her to all her people. 

“T have existed here two months, your Majesty,” said Lisette, 
with a deep curtsey. 

“ Existed ?” said the Queen, with an amused smile at the pretty 
girl before her. “ You must come to the Hague and see if you can 
live there, if you can only exist at Leyden.” 

Then turning to the Professor, the Queen told him it was his duty 
to bring his niece to a ball she was about to give. “You will come, 
Professor ; you will meet Mr. Motley, and a great many people who 
will interest you, and that child can dance and look pretty to please 
us old people.” 

Such an invitation could not be refused. 

Lisette’s heart danced with joy. She to go to a ball at the Palace! 
How delightful! How kind of the Queen toask her! She could not, 
then, have been affronted by her saying that she only existed at 
Leyden. It was very rude, but the expression had come to her lips 
without thinking—it was so true. Besides, as Lisette thought of her, 
there seemed to be a tinge of sadness in that clever, mobile face. Could 
it be that she, that noble lady, knew the sadness of a life of inaction ? 
Could it be that in the midst of her palaces, surrounded with sights 
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of beauty, and her ears charmed with melodious sounds, that she 
could ever have known the difference between life and mere 
existence ? 

Strange it is that a few words carelessly uttered, perhaps the mere 
impulse of a passing fancy, may affect the whole of some fellow- 
being’s destiny, and this casual meeting with the Queen, this chance 
invitation to a Court ball, was to be the turning-point of Lisette’s 
life. 

She returned home enraptured with the Queen, and could talk all 
the evening of nothing else than her beauty, urbanity, and captivating 
smiles. 

Lisette’s arrival had occasioned much talk in the town of Leyden. 
It was well known that she was a great heiress, and, beside that solid 
attraction, there were few who were insensible to the bright happy 
face and cheerful-manners of the Professor’s niece. 

All the students believed themselves over head and ears in love 
with her, but to none did the wise aunt open her hospitable doors 
except to two, Mynheer van Dam den Bouwmeester, son of a wealthy 
Zeeland proprietor, and Hendrik van Schoonzeppel van Laan. 

The former was a phlegmatic, fair youth, destined from his cradle 
to be a burgomaster; the other, of a more intellectual type, a good 
musician, and a cheerful, clever man, frequently brought his violoncello 
to accompany Freule Liesje. 

That evening Lisette was gayer than she had been since her 
arrival, and talked unceasingly about the pleasure it would be to go 
next week with her uncle to a ball at the “Huis ten Bosch,” the 
palace in the wood. 

“Cornelis at a ball!” cried her aunt, holding up her hands in 
arrangement ; “ that will be a change of market days.” 

“And uncle shall dance with me too,” said Lisette, nodding her 
head. 

The Professor paid no attention ; he was smoking away vigorously, 
occasionally remarking between his puffs that the Queen showed a 
great appreciation of philological difficulties, and evinced a real 
interest in Oriental literature which was most remarkable in a 
woman. 

Mevrouw was quite huffy at this undisguised adoration of royalty, 
and took refuge in stating explicitly, that neither she nor her family 
ever had gone out of their rank of life, nor sought to mix in Court 
circles, 

“ After all, aunt, they are human beings in those circles; they 
cannot be so very different from other people; they laugh and cry, 


eat and sleep, just like common folks, and are dull too, I suppose,” 
said Lisette. 
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“No good comes of leaving the state of life in which one is born,” 
said Mevrouw, didactically ; “ we belong to the burghers, and I say let 
us keep to ourselves, and the aristocrats to themselves. They don’t 
want us, and I am sure we don’t want them.” 

Lisette would have made some mischievous answer had she not 
been interrupted by the arrival of Van Laan and Van Dam den 
Bouwmeester. 

They were both much taken up with a plan just approved by the 
Government for introducing railways into the Netherlands. 

Lisette was charmed to hear of it. “ You will all wake up then.” 

“Wake up?” said Meorouw, pettishly. ‘What are you thinking 
of, Lisette ?” 

“Do you believe that railways do so much good, then?” asked 
Van Dam den Bouwmeester, stolidly. 

“Of course there can be no progress without stir and animation,” 
responded Lisette, who was very self-sufficient after basking in the 
smiles of royalty. 

“T am doubtful of the moral effect of railways on the people,” 
said the Professor, sententiously, laying down his pipe to take a cup 
of coffee which his niece offered to him. 

“Moral effect, uncle? What can railways have to do except with 
material property ?” exclaimed Lisette, shrugging her shoulders. 

“A great deal, my child. Look at England, how restless her 
inhabitants have become—men always at war with their employers, 
employers quarrelling with their men. Look at France, always in one 
revolution after another.” 

“So you ascribe all that to railways?” said Van Laan, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance. 

“In a measure—certainly in a great measure. Here we live more 
calmly, more philosophically, we do not hurry.” 

“* Festina lente,” said Van Laan ; “ yes, we will say that is our 
motto, Professor—we do not hurry.” 

“And why should we hurry ?” said the pale, phlegmatic Van 
Dam den Bouwmeester ; “ when I go home to Arnhem I had much 
rather go by Trekschwit” (canal boat), “ go leisurely along, peacefully 
smoking, and admiring the rich, green meadows and saddle cows,* 
naving a table before me, laden with refreshments, and a comfortable 
sofa, on which I can lie down and sleep or smoke as I feel inclined. 
I had much rather travel thus than go whizzing along in that noisy, 
screeching train, which discomposes me to such a degree that it is 
hours ere I can collect my thoughts again.” 

“T can well believe that,” said Lisette, with sly sarcasm ; and she 
would have added, “Do you ever succeed in collecting them?” had 


* A breed peculiar to Holland, with a saddle mark on the back. 
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she not been restrained by a reproving glance from her aunt, who 
much favoured the future burgomaster, and lost no opportunity of 
dilating to her niece on his father’s prosperity and beautiful property, 
and the excellent position which it gave to a woman to be a burgo- 
master’s wife. 

“T quite agree with you,” rejoined the Professor after a pause, 
during which he had been getting to the bottom of his own views on 
travelling. ‘Nothing can equal a Trekschuit ; not only does one 
glide gently along, without sound or motion, but one can contemplate 
at leisure the interesting scenes which one passes, and recall the 
events of olden days, when our brave ancestors immortalised every 
spot with some deed of valour. It also enables one to stop at the 
celebrated old towns of the dear country, and behold the treasures 
of architecture and art which they contain. Our country has so 
much individuality, that it is worth while knowing it thoroughly. 
In other less favoured spots it may perhaps be as well to rush 
as tourists do from one town to another hundreds of miles off, 
yet even then a more leisurely survey would to my mind be more 
instructive. My father once took a walking tour through the south 
of France, and when he came back he knew more of the country 
than most French people.” 

“ No one has time nowadays for such slow work,” said Van Laan. 

“Ah! but, my friend, what new use do you young men of this 
generation make of your time that you are always complaining of 
having none to spare? I do not see that all this hurrying and 
scurrying about the face of the world, all the superficial acquaintance 
with other countries and languages, profits much to any one—you 
lose your own individuality, you fancy you know all about other 
nations, and you neither know nor cultivate your own powers nor 
trouble yourselves to understand your own country.” 

“Well, sir, I will give you a proof that I do try to do something 
with my time. Will Freule Lisette play a duet with me ?” 

Lisette was quite willing, as nothing wearied her more than 
listening to the old Professor’s long-winded speeches on the degenera- 
tion of the country. 


Cuapter III. 


Orto DE Hoven. 


“ Riaa, June 18. 

“My pear NepHew,—It is impossible for me either to increase 
your allowance or to advance you money. ‘The terms of your father’s 
will are strict, it is absolutely necessary for me, as your guardian, to 
adhere to them ; if you cannot manage to live on your ample allowance 
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at so quiet a post as the Hague, you must resign diplomacy, return 
to Courland, and either take some government office or farm your 
own property: 7 

“Never, never, most emphatically never,” said a young man who 
was lounging in an easy-chair reading the above avuncular exordium, 
and smoking a cigarette. 

“ What’s the matter, De Hoven—you seem excited, old fellow ?” said 
the American attaché, Mr. Greenleaf Parrot, who sat astride on a 
chair, with his arms crossed on the back, contemplating with quizzical 
expression of countenance the rueful face of Otto de Hoven. 

“So would you be if you had such an uncle as I have, such a 
selfish unprincipled old miser 2 

“Come, don’t be too hard on the aged gentleman,” said Mr. Parrot, 
who had taken a piece of pencil from his pocket and was whittling 
away with keen relish, watching the shavings light on the thick 
Deventer carpet. 

“You would be hard if you knew what a screw he was. He actually 
thinks me extravagant! Now what could be simpler than this room ?” 
Here De Hoven looked round at the remarkable pre-Renaissance 
furniture which adorned his salon, on the walls of which hung some 
pictures of the Cologne school, which, whether they were “ priceless,” 
as he called them, or not, had cost him a pretty price at an old Jew 
picture-dealer’s at Bruges. 

“Tt guess I’d sell some of that gimcrackery,” said the prosaic 
American; “if you are up a gum-tree you must make the best 
of it.” 

“Sell my Henri Quatre faience? Why, it is unique!” cried 
De Hoven, looking at the old black oak buffet, covered with bric-a- 
brace. 

“Wall, then, if you won’t sell, make some money.” 

“ How ?” 

“Write a book.” 

“ No one would publish it, far less read it.” 

“Try,” was the monosyllabic advice. 

“T tell you I can’t. What could any one write about in this Sleepy 
Hollow ?” 

“ A treatise on how they save their money here in Holland, with 
statistics as to the wealth of the country in the next century.” 

“That would be sour grapes.” 

“ Wall—T’ve a notion—just get some of those ’ere grapes.” 

“What do you mean? I can’t go in for Dutch commerce.” 

“No, I shouldn’t take that to be your line. Suppose, now, that 
you look out for a Dutch heiress ?” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said De Hoven, with a glance at a 
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dainty and minute white satin slipper which hung against the wall in 
a velvet-lined niche. 

“You won’t make much money, just the reverse, out of those kind 
of acquaintances,” said the downright Yankee; “and I can tell you 
that I doubt very much if that is the right measure of the Lorelei’s 
foot. Her shoemaker would tell you another tale, I guess. It’s all 
bunkum about those dancers’ feet being small; they are large, and 
statistics go to prove that the muscles of the leg of a dancing 


“Don’t prose, Parrot,” cried De Hoven, “and for any sake don’t 
you speak of my affairs to any one—do you hear ?—I shall manage 
the old fellow. Let’s off to the Jeunesse Dorée, and have a game 
at billiards.” 

So the two friends strolled out of the Count de Hoven’s bijou 
residence in a dusky little street off the Heerengracht, and walked 
slowly along, criticising all they saw, until they reached the small 
club, which, insignificant as it looked, was yet the scene of much high 
play; where nightly sums, which to a prudent Dutchman seemed 
enormous, were won and lost by the jeunesse dorée of the Hague. 

Otto de Hoven belonged to a rich Courland family; he had been 
put into diplomacy as a suitable sphere for a youth who was good- 
looking, well-informed, quite capable of spending money, free from 
any original crotchets which might interfere with his superior’s orders ; 
in fact, the idealised realisation of Chateaubriand’s opinion of a model 
diplomate, “Je connais cent imbéciles qui feront dexcellents am- 
bassadewis.” 

The spending part of the transaction he unluckily understood too 
well: he had a positive itch for buying things he did not require, 
and to be properly casé was the great object of his existence. He 
had determined to make his house a model of the style of Francis I, 
and had spared neither time nor expense in collecting the most com- 
fortless and rococo of chairs, tables, and buffets, while to keep up the 
illusion his bed, though carved, was but a pallet. All these freaks, 
however, cost money, and the ominous sight of long bills to all the 
Jew curiosity-dealers in the Hague, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam 
recalled him very unpleasantly to the nineteenth century. 

What was to be done? It was all very well to go on credit, but 
that could not last for ever: the life suited him exactly, he liked 
roaming about, yet having a welcome everywhere, and an interest of 
some kind without any personal exertion, a ready-made circle of 
acquaintances in every capital in Europe, access to all the Courts 
and palaces, a place at every gala. 

If he gave it up, what then ? 

The dreariness of a Livonian country town he knew only too well, 
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and the monotonous routine of a government official—fie! it was not 
to be thought of, nor was the alternative of living in his gloomy old 
chateau in the midst of a forest, looking after his property, any more 
cheering. And yet there seemed no alternative course before him. 

Overcome with these unwelcome thoughts, which obtruded them- 
selves on his mind, in spite of all his endeavours to banish them, he 
did not distinguish himself much at billiards. 

“There’s a ball at the Palace to-night, we must be all off now,” 
said the Italian attaché, Count Mirabene, who had just won his fourth 
game ; “au révanche, another day, monami. Tiens! I must tell you 
the news I heard from my banker, that there is to be a real live 
Dutch heiress at the ‘ Huis ten Bosch’ to-night.” 

“Weighs sixteen stone, eh ?” suggested Mr. Drawley, the English 
attaché, whose permanent joke was that all Dutchmen and Dutch- 
women resembled his old nursery traditionary knickerbocker. 

“ Tiens, qwil est dréle celwi-la,” said one of the French attachés, 
shrugging his shoulders ; “mon ami, your wit is as heavy as yourself. 
Thave seen this young lady. She is a compatriot of mine. I will 
not have her spoken of in this way.” 

“So-o, is that the way the wind is ?” whispered Herr Triplewitz, an 
Austrian secretary of legation, to De Hoven as they left the club. 
“Depend upon it we shall see Comte Alphonse de Rougé distinguish 
himself this evening.” 

The “Huis ten Bosch” seemed like the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, after the arrival of the Prince, as it was approached that 
night through the leafy avenues of the Bosch. Lights gleamed in all 
directions from the tastefully arranged illuminations. 

“T guess the wood seems full of lightning-bugs to-night,” was 
the view expressed by Mr. Greenleaf Parrot to Mr. Drawley as they 
drove rapidly along in his light hickory-wheeled trap. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Drawley in surprise. 

“Don’t you know that’s what we denominate what you Britishers 
call fireflies? And I reckon one name is by far the most suggestive 
of the two.” 

As it was the great féte of the Hague, on occasion of the Queen’s 
birthday, the wood swarmed with happy crowds. Large family 
parties strayed about in pairs through the narrow paths which 
traversed the tangled mazes of the undergrowth, or gathered round 
the band to enjoy the cheerful music and to drink coffee or Schnaps, 
while awaiting the display of fireworks which closed the gala. 

It was a lovely evening in the wood, but still more lovely in the 
Palace Gardens, where the air was laden with the scent of flowers, 
and the walks were enlivened by the presence of gaily dressed and 


merry groups. 
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Within the old Palace all was brilliancy and gaiety; the Round 
Painted Hall, where Monmouth had danced and where two Marys of 
the English Royal House had held their Court, was crowded with 
both foreigners and Dutch people, and in the babel of tongues one 
could distinguish here and there a sharp sarcasm or a graceful 
compliment. 

“Whom is the Queen speaking to?” asked De Hoven of one of his 
friends. ‘ 'That’s a new face, I have never seen that girl.” 

“Freule Donker Curtius.” 

“What an awful name! Who is she ?” 

“The Dutch heiress,” said Count Alphonse de Rougé, “whom I 
told you of. Iam proud of my little compatriot : she is well dressed, 
and has quite an air distingué.” 

“ Not bad-looking for an heiress,” said De Hoven, as he scanned 
the little face and figure which surmounted (according to the fashion 
of those days) a perfect haycock of white gauzy material. 

“T will make Rosencrantz, my banker, introduce me. He knows 
that quaint old gentleman to whom the Queen is talking now, and he 
is the heiress’s uncle.” 

In a small Court circle, a novelty is at once detected, and every one 
asked who were the two strangers, the tall old gentleman who seemed 
as if walking in his sleep, and the fresh, little, bright-eyed damsel 
who stood beside him. 

Lisette and her uncle were not by any means put into quarantine 
and isolated as might have been the case in a country with a more 
advanced civilisation ; on the contrary, many of the courtiers who had 
studied at Leyden hastened to pay their devoirs to the old Professor, 
and Lisette had soon an embarras de richesse of partners. 

“Allow me to present my friend Count Otto de Hoven,” said the 
good-natured French attaché. 

Lisette curtsied and looked up at the strangest face she had ever 
seen—a clever, irregular face, with large blue eyes, which looked 
around with keen sarcastic glances. 

“Will you do me the honour of dancing this quadrille ?” 

Lisette agreed, and when the quadrille ended assented to a stroll 
in the garden. 

“ All this amuses you very much, I suppose?” said the Count. 

“Of course it does. It is delightful. I wish it would never end.” 

“A young lady’s beau-ideal of life—balls, flowers, and nonsense.” 

“You are very severe, Monsieur le Comte,” said Lisette ; “ but you 
do not live as I do among awfully wise people—in fact, unless you 
had lived at Leyden you could not enjoy this ball as I do. I am 
like a prisoner out on leave.” 

“Is Leyden so very dreadful ?” 
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“ Hopelessly dull.” 

“Of course that is the most terrible condemnation a place could 
have in your eyes ?” 

“Well, I think so; dulness means stagnation of the wits.” 

“What heresy to speak so of Leyden the learned,” said the Count 
with a smile ; “and I suppose you have lived there all your life ?” 

“Oh no! I was brought up in Paris, and the change is simply 
terrible. Here at the Hague it may be different, but at Leyden 
every one lives and moves as if by clockwork.” 

“You should grow very wise there. I advise you to immerse 
yourself in the study of the Chinese language.” 

Lisette laughed. 

“ By-the-by, there are some museums and things of that sort at 
Leyden ?” 

“Oh, plenty.” 

“Will you show them to me if I come over there ?” 

“Certainly not, Monsieur le Comte.” Lisette looked displeased and 
dignified. ‘We do know what manners are, even at Leyden.” 

“Then I am never to have the pleasure of seeing you after 
to-night ?” 

“T do not suppose that I shall become invisible to the naked eye.” 

“You stay here then, Mademoiselle ?” 

“ Perhaps for a few days. My uncle has given himself a holiday, 
and I am going to teach him to amuse himself—an art which he has 
never acquired during his sixty years of existence.” 

“He should make rapid progress under such a teacher. Tell me 
how you mean to conduct the course of instruction ?” 

“Of course I forbid all books. He has lived what he calls such 
a very ‘subjective’ life, that I am determined to make it more 
‘objective’ by taking him to see everything there is to be seen. 
By-the-by, is there a theatre here ?” 

“Yes, a pretty good one. May I offer you my box ?” 

“You are too kind; but look, he is beckoning tome. What can 
he want? I must go.” 

On approaching the Queen, to whom the Professor was talking, 
Lisette heard that she was to give a detailed account of some Chinese 
funeral rites she had witnessed, as a child, in Java. 

Lisette related her experiences with an ease and simplicity which 
charmed the Queen, and still more so the young Count de Hoven. 

“T almost wish she had no money,” he said to himself as he drove 
away from the Palace. “She is the nicest little girl I ever saw; so 
fresh and simple, and yet so piquant and gay. Now, of course, if I do 
try to make up to her, they will all say it is the money which has 
attracted me. I wish that I had kept my own counsel. How absurd 
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I am! I have only seen this pretty child once, and I am making as 
sure of her taking me as if I had but to ask. I can but try, and I 
shall, indeed, be a lucky dog if I succeed.” 


Carter IY. 
SCHEVENINGUE. 


A tone sandy shore, cut off from all the inland beauties of wood and 
meadow by the lumpy line of monotonous dunes or sandhills, covered 
with sparse wiry dry grasses, a row of ugly staring plaster hotels 
facing the sea; a broad terrace walk swarming with visitors of all 
nations. To the left a glimpse of a little fishing village, with its 
numerous herring-boats and fantastically dressed peasants; such 
was and is Scheveningue. 

To some it seems a Sahara of sand, to others—especially to the 
swarms of children building sand-castles on the soft sandy shore—an 
Elysium. 

Wide and unbroken is the expanse of sea view, the sparkling blue 
waters flecked here and there with a distant sail, bound for some 
more lively place ; for here there is no port, no pier, no sound or sight 
of actual busy life, save the little fishing-boats, which land their finny 
cargoes on the sand at ebb tide. 

Truly Scheveningue was a dreamy place, but to Lisette it seemed 
enchantment, and, like the children on the shore, she too built castles 
of another sort. 

The Professor had, by a happy arrangement, reconciled both his 
own wishes and those of his niece. 

He had a kinswoman at the Hague, Mevrouw van der Goes, wife 
of an official in high standing at the Colonial Office. 

When Mevrouw van der Goes discovered the amazing fact that her 
cousin the Professor had actually forsaken the university for the sake 
of his niece ; when, moreover, she heard that the niece was rich and 
saw that the niece was pretty, her feelings of relationship waxed 
so strong that she constituted herself at once Lisette’s chaperone, 
and devised all sorts of plans to make her stay at the Hague 
agreeable. 

Every morning they went to Scheveningue by Trekschuit, 
leisurely contemplating the flat meadows and sluggish ditches, and 
the long dull line of the bare sand-dunes. 

It was the custom for all the attachés of the various legations to go 
to Scheveningue to bathe, and it was remarkable how popular all at 
once became the morning canal boat. 

Mevrouw van der Goes prided herself in being in Court society, 
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and knowing all the foreigners who composed the various foreign 
legations, as well as all the best people (meaning thereby the people 
who gave the best dinners) at the Hague. 

So fond of dear Lisette did she become, that she vowed at the end 
of the week that it was impossible to part with her, so the Professor, 
who was easily talked over to any arrangement which his niece desired, 
departed alone to Leyden. 

The weeks which followed were enchantment to Lisette; early 
mornings spent in the fresh sea breezes at Scheveningue, breakfast on 
the terrace, with gossip ad libitum from Mevrouw van der Goes, who 
knew the inside of every family so minutely that with her startling 
revelations and racy anecdotes she might have set a novelist up for 
life in stock-of-trade ; a dreamy forenoon sitting on the seashore 
under the shelter of a huge wickerwork chair like that of a porter, 
watching the rippling waves lap the soft beach, with a dull dead 
sound quite unlike the gurgling melodious fall upon a pebbly shore. 
Afternoons were spent in driving to the pretty country houses of 
Mevrouw van der Goes’ friends, through villages with rows of clipped 
lime-trees, houses and people all looking like toys which a child had 
been arranging for its amusement. Parties or evening strolls at 
Scheveningue in grande toilette completed the day. 

Never had Lisette been so happy: the idea of returning to the 
dulness of Leyden was like the dread which Proserpine must have 
felt when the time approached for a return to Pluto’s kingdom. 

Of all the numerous acquaintances which Lisette had made, none 
were so attentive, so agreeable, as Count de Hoven. 

Early in the morning he sped to the canal boat, to be the first to 
offer his hand and help Lisette on board. With exemplary patience 
he listened to the innumerable anecdotes which Mevrouw van der 
Goes poured out for his benefit concerning the past and present 
members of every legation and embassy. 

“ Awful old hag,” he said, after undergoing this for several days. 
“T declare she must keep paid spies about the place, she knows 
everything. I declare she ought to be burnt as a witch.” 

“ T think so too,” said Mr. Drawley, to whom the remark was made. 
“T always call her the social vulture; she revels in gossip and evil, 
much as that delightful bird enjoys a carcase.” 

“Only the feast is never-ending, for the same poor old bones are 
picked over and over again, and each time that she exhumes her pet 
skeleton she shakes its bones more viciously than the last.” 

“Gossip should be taxed,” said Mr. Greenleaf Parrot; “it would 
afford a very great income, and clear off the national debt of a country 
in no time if all old witches like that one had to buy a licence for 


gossip.” 
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“Tt pleases her and it don’t hurt me,” said Count de Hoven. 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Mr. Parrot. “I calculate she could put 
a spider in your dumpling, if you displeased her.” 

This oracular sentence convulsed even the languid Mr. Drawley 
with laughter. 

“ Oh, she won’t be easily displeased with me. I send her a bouquet 
every evening, and I have invited her to a supper-party, and she is 
charmed with me.” 

“ As much as you are with her niece?” suggested Mr. Drawley. 

“ Adieu! I’m off to see some fresh curiosities at Enthoven’s. He 
always sends me word when he has a ¢rowvaille, and he has come 
across one now.” 

“What’s that, mon ami?” cried Count Alphonse de Rougé. 

“Have you not heard of the charming old house which has been 
left to the Neupergs? It has never been altered in any way since 
the seventeenth century; it is full of quaint old furniture and 
bric-a-brac. In any other country it would be preserved as a national 
curiosity ; here they sell it to the Jews, with a proviso that no 
foreigners may go into the house before it is dismantled.” 

What Mr. Greenleaf Parrot predicted in joke was verified in 
earnest ere a few days had past. 

The Count de Hoven, in honour of Lisette, determined to give an 
evening party in his rococo house, and of course Madame van der Goes 
chaperoned her cousin. 

There was a great deal to see and to admire, and Otto was in his 
element as he lectured on the history and merits of each cabinet and 
vase in his recherché abode. 

Madame van der Goes had no training in such matters, and truth to 
say would have much preferred a common well-stuffed drawing-room 
chair to the hard and artistically carved seats provided by the Count. 

“You don’t seem to admire this miracle of taste,” said Count 
Alphonse de Rougé, approaching the portly old lady, who was 
suppressing her yawns behind her fan. 

“ Well, it is a good thing for the curiosity shops, at any rate, that 
there are some people who like old, worm-eaten things, and I can 
assure you, Monsieur le Comte, that all those buffets and carvings are 
in a shocking state. When I married Van der Goes, I turned out 
all the old lumber of that sort, and had good, handsome modern 
mahogany furniture put in its place.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell our friend so, for he would be 
horrified ; not but what I agree with you, for really some of these 
chairs are hardly safe to sit upon. I would advise your trying that 
one,” he said, pointing to an old armchair with a tapestry back, “there 
—by that table.” 
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The exchange was made, and Madame van der Goes, seeing some 
large albums on the table, began to study their contents. 

They were admirable caricatures of every member of the society, 
the likenesses unmistakable, and the wit undeniable to every one 
except the actual victim. 

Madame van der Goes chuckled as she saw one of her acquaintances, 
whose sharp sayings she had dreaded all her life, depicted as a fury 
adorned with serpents; a pompous, old chamberlain portrayed as a 
crowing cock, and others placed in absurd and comical situations; 
she was very well amused, until all at once she perceived a speaking 
likeness of herself as a cow eating the luxuriant grass of a polder, 
beside a sluggish canal. 

All at once she remembered having set agoing some jewa innocents 
at her house in which every one was to choose what beast they would 
like to be and to give a reason for their choice. 

Lisette had chosen a swallow, that she might always be en voyage, 
on which Mr. Drawley suggested aside to Mr. Parrot, “Oh, swallow, 
swallow flying North,” with a scarcely perceptible motion of his eye 
towards Count Otto. 

Madame van der Goes had boldly declared she would like to be 
a cow, and given as a reason of her preference the pleasure of 
perpetually browsing on the rich soft grass of the polders. Being 
slightly elephantine, the choice had seemed self-evident to all, and 
there was no laughter or remark made at the time ; but the joke had 
been too good to be forgotten, and had forthwith found its way into 
Count Otto’s book for the delectation of his friends. 

Disgusted with the world in general and Count Otto in particular, 
the good lady moved uneasily on her seat, as she shoved the offending 
volume away from her. At that very moment the worm-eaten old 
chair suddenly collapsed, in such a way that Madame van der Goes 
remained prisoner in a most undignified posture, nose and knees 
together, unable to extricate herself alone, or to do more than to let 
off a volley of angry gutturals. 

Every one turned and laughed except Count Otto, who, advancing 
to the irate old lady with a thousand apologies, offered her his hands 
to extricate her from her comical position. 

“T am sure, madame, I owe you a hundred apologies that you 
should have met such an accident in my house. I shall blow up my 
servant well for not putting that chair out of the way.” 

Madame van der Goes made a faint effort to smile, as if she 
graciously accepted his apology, but her face was red like a lurid 
sunset, and by the active fluttering of her huge fan it was easy to 
see that the commotion in her mind was far from being allayed. 

“T should advise your having some good modern chairs before you 
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ask any more of your friends to risk their lives in coming to your 
house,” she said in an acidulated tone. 

“Pray come to supper, it will do you good; you need a glass of 
champagne after such an unfortunate accident,” said Count Otto, 
offering his arm. 

“T hope the food is not to be in character too ?” said the irate lady. 

“No, the food is all modern; by-the-by, I have a salmon six 
feet long, sent from the Neva, packed in ice. Do let me give you 
some ; and though the wine is not of that epoch, I have some which 
is, I believe, at least a hundred years old.” 

In spite of all Count Otto’s attentions, Madame van der Goes 
could not recover her composure, or her usual flow of malicious 
anecdote, and when the party broke up, Mr. Grenleaf Parrot said 
confidentially to Count Alphonse, “I calculate you -were up to a 
knowing dodge when you made the old hippopotamus sit in that 
Noah’s-ark armchair ; I guess you have put a spider in his dumpling.” 

Lisette, on the contrary, had been in the seventh heaven of delight, 
Count Otto had been so devoted, so flattering, he had so completely 
made her feel that the party had been made solely for her, and ere 
she departed he had, while showing her his drawings, put in her 
hand a lovely sketch of herself as a lovely little swallow, which he 
had done in memory of the jewa innocents. 

“Do you like it?” he said. 

“Oh, so very much ; but you must not keep it here for every one 
to laugh at it.” 

“Tt is only for myself ; but I will give it to you on one condition.” 

“ Name it, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“That you will give me the original ?” 

A flush rose to Lisette’s face, she bent over the book to avoid the 
remarks of critical eyes, and murmured “ Yes.” 

What mattered it to Lisette that Madame van der Goes was cross 
and frumpy, and found fault with the house and all the arrangements 
of the party ; she was absorbed in visions of a wonderful future, a 
never-ending dream of delight, with Otto for ever at her side. 

Early the next morning she received a note from the Count, saying 
that he would ride over to see the Professor, and begging Lisette not 
to say a word to Madame van der Goes until all was settled. 


CHAPTER V. 


“I rutnx I must go back to my aunt, dear cousin,” said Lisette the 
next morning. “I have been so long away, that the dear old people 
will be quite forgetting me.” 
Of course Mevrouw van der Goes made every objection possible, and 
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urged Lisette to consider her house quite as a home and come back 
whenever she felt inclined. 

Lisette was too happy not to be gracious to every one. She 
assured her cousin that she had never been so happy in her life, 
overwhelmed her with thanks, and promised very soon to return. 

Her poor little head was full of castles in the air. She was dream- 
ing of herself as a permanent star in the society she had found so 
charming, mistress of all those lovely things which adorned Count 
Otto’s house, and always amused and talked to by the most charming 
of mortals, whose very name seemed to her the most melodious which 
she had ever heard. 

Of course they would take a tour to Italy, and then come back to 
the Hague. She would not mind a year or two in Holland with him, 
and then they would go over the hills and far away, become acquainted 
with Europe and America, perhaps even go to Japan—fie! no, she 
could not like that—that would be like passing one’s life in the 
Japanese museum at Leyden. 

She was surprised out of her dreams by sundry sharp remarks 
which her worthy cousin launched at the head of Count Otto, laugh- 
ing at his absolute want of taste, and even common sense, in having 
those detestable old worm-eaten chairs and tables. 

Knowing one of the causes of offence which had arisen, Lisette was 
not surprised, as of course she could see that it must have been most 
irritating to the portly lady to be placed in such an awkward 
predicament. 

The drive to Leyden was somewhat silent; both ladies had plenty 
to think of, Lisette her dreams of the future, Mevrouw van der Goes 
her practical vengeance to carry out on an offender. 

She took her old friend Geertje aside, and gave a wonderful 
account of her sagacious behaviour as chaperone. 

“ Really it was audacious the way those foreigners all made up to 
Lisette when it was known that she had money ; it was like flies after 
a honey-pot. I kept them at a distance, as you may suppose, dear.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Professor’s wife; “really it is absurd. 
Lisette is far too young to marry, she is quite a child, and of course 
a foreigner is quite out of the question.” 

“Oh! of course. Now there was a nice young man, one of the 
chamberlains, Sootibrod van Pottum, who was much taken with her. 
Next winter, if you let her come to me, I can settle that.” 

“T have other views,” said Geertje, coldly ; “ the son of my oldest 
friend is much attached to Lisette, and comes here frequently.” 

“ Naturally you know best. I only wished to warn you about those 
foreigners, and unluckily Lisette speaks Dutch so badly that she gets 
on much better with foreigners than with her own countrymen. 
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Now there is a Russian attaché I must warn you of, Count Otto de 
Hoven, a regular spendthrift. He thinks nothing of giving thousands 
of florins for old musty-fusty things which you or I would turn out 
of our garrets without looking at. I hear that he is over head 
and ears in debt. Well, I am sure he is making up to Lisette, and 
I thought it my duty to warn you.” 

“No chance of his meeting her here,” said Geertje with a grim 
chuckle ; “ we never ask foreigners to this house, except perhaps some 
Chinese or Japanese who comes to consult my husband.” 

“Oh! that’s all right then, but I knew I ought to warn you.” 

The two ladies returned to the drawing-room, where Lisette was 
exhaling her feelings on the piano, in blissful unconsciousness of what 
"had been plotted. 

“T must say Liesje does you credit,” said her aunt, contemplating 
her critically. ‘“ Why, what a colour the child has, to be sure.” 

The child’s colour had been caused by the sound of a horse trotting 
in the street: it might be the Count, but it was not, so Lisette took 
refuge again in castle-building, giving very monosyllabic answers to 
all her cousin’s appeals to her as to her opinions about the society and 
charms of the Hague. 

The same evening Count Otto rode over, a flower in his button- 
hole, and with the air of a conquering hero, “There never was such 
a piece of good luck,” he said to himself, “as my meeting with Lisette, 
she is such a pretty little thing, she will look well-anywhere. Inever 
saw prettier eyes or such lovely hair; and what-a mercy it is that she 
has learnt French as a native language and speaks it so well, and has 
such charming manners. I could never have made up my mind, like 
Rickert, to marry a Yankee heiress who spoke voluble bad French. 
Decidedly I’m in luck. I hope the old mummified uncle will not be 
a stiff customer. I dare say he will think it a precious catch for his 
niece. Why, she may be ambassadress some day. I’m glad the girl 
is away from that old hag. By Jupiter, didn’t she look in a rage 
when she fell through the chair ?” 

Musing in this way, Count Otto rode blithely along the shady 
road which led to Leyden, past countless villas, with their ponds 
green with duckweed, which a lazy apathetic boor was skimming off 
like cream with a large spoon-shaped oar. 

At last he reached the house, which Lisette had described to him, 
dismounted, rang, and asked for the Professor, throwing his horse’s 
bridle to his groom. 

Miekje, in all her finery, opened the door, and led him along the 
cool spacious corridor to the Professor’s sanctum. 

It was in the proverbial state of untidiness of a genuine student’s 
snuggery: the table, littered with manuscripts in Oriental tongues, 
seemed to Otto like some old wizard’s cabalistic spells. 
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After waiting some time the Professor came in, looking very stiff 
and formidable. 

Mevrouw Donker Curtius, who had been put well on her guard by 
her offended friend, guessed at once the nature of the visit, and had 
poured into the ear of the Professor, in the short space of five 
minutes, enough gossip to wreck the reputation of the unfortunate 
Count. 

The old Professor accordingly had on his most uncompromising 
and repulsive manner as he entered the room and politely asked his 
unexpected visitor to be seated. 

The Count sat down, and, in the most imperturbable manner, com- 
menced with a thousand apologies for venturing to call on the learned 
Professor without due formality of introduction. “I have but one 
excuse, which I hope may find favour in your eyes, that I may lay 
claim to the title of one of Mademoiselle Donker Curtius’s most 
ardent admirers.” 

The old gentleman merely bowed again. ‘“ How shall I ever warm 
the old mummy into life?” thought the Count. “He has no heart; 
he is an old fossil.” 

“We are not in Court society,” said the old Professor, drily. 
“My wife and I have a great many local interests and occupations, 
and we regret that it will be impossible for us to receive all the 
many friends whom Lisette has made in the capital.” 

“T would fain urge my claim not to be considered in the mere 
category of Mademoiselle Lisette’s admirers,” said the slightly discon- 
certed attaché, who had never yet. met with such a rebuff, “but to 
place myself in the ranks of those who esteem and love her for her 
many perfections.” 

“Lisette is a child,” answered the old man, gravely; “she is an 
orphan, the only child of my much-prized brother. I am accountable 
for her happiness, and, according to my views of duty, it would not 
add to her happiness to admit the chance of a marriage settlement 
out of her own country.” 

“ But, sir, suppose that your niece should have views of her own 
concerning what would best promote her happiness ?” 

“Lisette is far too young to be allowed to form any plans for 
herself. When she is of age of course the decision will rest with 
her ; at present the responsibility lies upon my shoulders.” 

“ But, sir, if I were to tell you that I have reason to believe that 
your niece responds to my sentiments ?” 

“That would in no case alter my views. Girls ought to have at 
least several years’ acquaintance with any one before they even listen 
to proposals of marriage, and I cannot think that my niece’s ac- 
quaintance with you has been of long enough duration to warrant 
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either of you in supposing that you are in any way understood by 
the other.” 

“Will you allow me the opportunity of continuing to cultivate 
the acquaintance of your niece at your house ?” 

“T think, sir, I have already told you that we belong to a different 
class of society ; it would not suit either my wife or myself, at our 
time of life, to increase our acquaintances out of our own circle.” 

“May I at least be permitted to see your niece before I leave ?” 

The old gentleman looked much perplexed at this audacicus 
proposal, but, firm to his wife’s instructions, responded coldly, “It is 
better not ; it might only put false notions into the child’s head.” 

“ False notions!” cried the Count, hotly. “There can be no false- 
ness in telling her the depth and strength of my affection for her. 
And, sir, you must surely have very prejudiced views of foreigners, 
if your only reason for thus refusing all my offers is that I am not 
a Dutchman. I was wrong in not telling you that I belong to one 
of the oldest families in Courland, that when I am twenty-five years 
of age I shall inherit a property worth three hundred thousand 
gulden a year, so that I could in every way provide for your niece 
as you might wish.” 

“ All that does not affect the question, sir,” said the old Professor, 
more kindly now that he saw that the youth before him seemed to be 
completely in earnest, and could not moreover be quite the adventurer 
that he had been represented; “but still I must in duty to my niece 
close this unfortunate affair, and I must wish you good day, Monsieur 
le Comte.” 

“T shall still hope to hear that you have changed your mind, sir, 
after communicating this interview to mademoiselle your niece.” 

So saying, Otto de Hoven rose ; the Professor opened the door for him 
to go out without a word, and in a minute more Otto had vaulted on 
to the back of his horse, bitterly grieved and annoyed at the result of 
a conversation which he expected would have passed off so differently. 

Before he left he looked up at the window. There stood Lisette, 
with a puzzled expression of face, and as he bowed to her she kissed 
her hand to him. 

“ Aunt,” said Lisette, turning to Geertje, who sat steadily knitting 
as if her livelihood depended upon it, “why has my uncle not 
brought up Count Otto here? I do so want you to know him.” 

“T am too old to increase my acquaintances, Liesje.” 

“Ah, but you must make an exception in this instance,” cried 
Lisette with heightened colour; “because the Count is a very 
particular friend of mine—in fact he has asked me to marry him.” 

“Most surprising,” said Mevrouw, dropping one of her knitting 
needles, and fumbling about in the thick carpet to find it. 
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Lisette was down on her knees in a moment to pick it up, and as 
she gave it to her aunt she laid down her head on her knee and 
said, “ Aunt, I accepted Count Otto.” 

Lisette had imagined that the kind heart of Geertje would have 
been touched, and that a soft hand would press her head and a kind 
voice wish her joy, so she was amazed when her aunt spoke, after a 
pause : 

“Niece, such conduct was both unladylike and improper. If 
Count de Hoven had been a gentleman, he would have written or 
spoken first to your uncle. Do you suppose that Cornelis ever 
acted so ?” 

Surprised and irritated as she was, Lisette almost laughed aloud at 
her uncle being held up as a model for all lovers. 

“Well, it can’t be helped, he has asked uncle now, and so no great 
harm is done.” 

“Lisette! I am amazed to hear you speak so. No harm done, 
indeed! Why, the greatest harm has been done ; your poor little head 
has been turned by the attentions of an interested bad man, who only 
cares for your money.” 

“ He doesn’t, aunt, he has plenty of his own! I don’t believe it, 
I have heard just the reverse.” 

“ Lisette! young girls know nothing about the world, they are 
easily deceived, they judge only by appearances. Itis lucky for them 
that older people have more judgment and discretion.” 

“ But, aunt, you should see him, and judge for yourself.” 

“Certainly not,” said Meorouw, “the affair is all over. Ibeg you 
to understand, that neither your uncle nor I can entertain the idea 
for one moment. Put the subject out of your head once and for ever, 
niece.” 

Lisette was petrified with dismay and disappointment; tears 
rushed to her eyes, and she hastened to her own room to brood over 
her misfortunes. 

As she sat crying over the hopelessness of ever seeing Count Otto 
again, and brooding over the cruelty of her aunt, Miekje gently entered 
the room. 

“Oh! my dear young lady, whatever is the matter?” cried the 
kindhearted girl, who had made up quite a romance in her head 
since the unwonted visitor’s departure. 

In her loneliness, and for want of any other confidence, Lisette 
poured out her griefs into the attentive ear of the pretty maid, who 
stood with a perplexed countenance beside her. 

“Tt is shameful, downright cruel of Mevrouw! But never mind, 
Freule, write a nice long letter to the fine young gentleman, and tell 
him all about it: I will post it for you, and I will keep all your 
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letters in my pocket for you, when the postman brings them, and so 
Mevrouw will never know.” 

In default of better advice, Lisette acted on this suggestion, and 
wrote off a long letter to Count Otto, expressing her regret and 
amazement at her uncle and aunt’s behaviour, but expressing her full 
determination to keep her own promise, come what might. 

No sooner was the letter despatched by the hands of the faithful 
Miekje, than poor Lisette was overwhelmed with compunction and 
anxiety. The cautious Dutch side of her character came into play, 
and she began to wonder if really Count Otto only wished to marry 
her for her money. What an odious idea! Surely there was some- 
thing in her deserving a better fate. 

“Am I ugly and awkward?” she said, advancing to the cheval- 
glass which reflected her pretty face and figure. The inspection was 
satisfactory. Lisette gave a sigh of relief. “Surely I am not stupid ? 
I am, of course, very ignorant; but I never feel at a loss for some- 
thing to say, and the greater the crowd of people, the more thoughts 
rush through my brain and words fly to my lips. Of course I am 
not artistic, I am not a grand musician, or painter; but to please 
Otto I would learn anything. Surely—surely he must love me— 
not my money.” 

Lisette was romantic. She had studied English by means of reading 
novels of the most high-flown description, and life being so dull and 
prosaic around her, she had conjured up an ideal state of existence, 
furbished out with second-hand heroes and heroines, in which she 
habitually lived, consequently Count Otto was credited with every 
imaginary talent and virtue, and as she dwelt upon her fancy picture 
of his character, all her doubts as to mercenary views faded into the 
background, or only remained as an additional reason for disliking 
and mistrusting her aunt, as a hard, cruel, and suspicious old woman. 

The next morning Miekje watched for an opportunity when Lisette 
was alone to hand her most mysteriously a letter with a large seal. 

“T told you that I would keep it safe; he has been quick in 
writing,” said the delighted confidante. 

The letter was just what might have been expected, and more than 
came up to Lisette’s expectations: it was respectful, devoted, heart- 
broken. Count Otto entreated Lisette to intercede for him with her 
uncle and aunt, and to let him hear the result. 

She did her best, she faced her uncle all alone in his study, she 
sobbed and cried and assured him she would die unless he changed 
his mind about Count Otto. 

In vain—Geertje only sent for a sedative from the apothecary, 
while the old Professor repeated the same formulary: ‘“ You are too 
young, my child, and we must be on our guard against foreigners.” 
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Had Lisette not kept up a constant correspondence, and cherished 
hope in her heart, she would have been miserable. 

As it was, she grew pale and thin, and even the old Professor 
remarked upon it to his wife, and suggested as a diversion that he 
would show her the museum at the university. 

“ Do you think it will amuse me to see Charles the Fifth’s old 
boots, or the Scotch Goose which is said to develop out of the leaves 
of a tree?”* said Lisette, with some of her old pertness. 

In spite of coffee-drinkings innumerable at the houses of Mevrouw 
Donker Curtius’s friends, in spite of coaxings and exhortations, tirades 
and anecdotes about heiresses who had been flattered and beguiled by 
mercenary lovers, Lisette remained immovable in her position, and 
perpetually told her aunt that “of course I must submit now, but 
when I am of age I shall take my own way and marry Otto.” 

Otto in the meantime felt much disappointed and amazed. He 
thought to have carried off the little heiress in the “ veni, vide, vici” 
style, and now, lo and behold! he was extinguished, put out of court 
by a pair of old provincial fogies, and made to feel that he was an 
impostor and mercenary wretch. 

The grain of truth in this smote him hard, he knew it was well 
deserved, so his conscience winced. 

Difficulties changed his self-interested fancy for the pretty girl 
into a genuine true feeling of affection, and for the first time in his 
life Otto did not feel entirely sufficing to himself. There was a blank 
in his existence since he missed the pretty little heiress in the 
morning canal boat, and the houses he frequented seemed dull, and 
the conversation dull, without the gay laugh and original talk of 
Lisette. 

He rode to Leyden day after day, but only by rare good luck did he 
catch a glimpse of her at the window. 

“Such a state of things must come to an end,” he said to himself, 
but he could not see how to bring about a change. 

His friends chaffed him on his absent manners, and rallied him 
as a rejected lover. 

It was hard to bear. 


Cuapter VI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
“So, so, nephew mine, at last I have the honour of seeing you,” said 
Countess Zina of Bebrowsky to Otto de Hoven. “I have been waiting 
the last half-hour for you—you young men are so unpunctual.” 


“Dear aunt, I was unexpectedly detained by work at the embassy. 
I grudged every moment which kept me away from you,” said the 


* These articles really form part of the Leyden Museum. 
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Count ; “but to gratify my curiosity, what upon earth has brought 
you to this land of canaua, canards, canaille >?” 

“Well, if you are particularly anxious to know, nothing but my 
auntly solicitude for a certain ne’er-do-weel nephew of mine, of whom 
I have heard nothing but strange tales since my arrival.” 

Countess Zina here looked at her nephew with a comically 
reproving smile, and shook her head slowly. She was a bright, active 
little woman with basilisk eyes, which seemed to see everything ; 
middle-aged, but with more than the usual activity of youth. 

She was a widow, free to follow her own inclinations, which led 
her to a ceaseless life of roaming all over Europe. 

It was said that the Countess Zina’s political sympathy in the last 
Polish Revolution had been too prononcé to please at Court, and she 
had received a hint to keep away from Russia. 

However that might be, she was always en voyage; and not a 
visitor at Mentone, Cannes, Biarritz, or Pau but knew the fame of 
her charming véunions, where the cleverest and most amusing people 
were invariably gathered together. 

She spoke every European language, knew all the social and literary 
gossip of the day, had the happy knack of making every one at ease 
in her society, so without any startling accomplishment or talent, she 
was universally popular, and every one talked of the fascinating 
manners of the Countess Zina. 

“Tell me, you naughty boy,” she continued, “is it true what I 
hear, that you have actually stirred up a Dutchman to fight a duel ? 
What was it all about ?” 

“All true. I have fought a duel, and a comical one it was: it will 
teach those Leyden students to mend their manners.” 

“T would remark en passant, mon ami, that educating the natives 
forms no acknowledged part of a diplomate’s duty that I ever heard 
of; but tell me all about it. You know I like a long story. Begin 
at the beginning with ‘Once upon a time,’ and I suppose some time 
the story will end ‘ they lived happily ever after ’—eh ?” 

“ Not much chance of that, unless your quick wits come to the 
rescue, my adorable aunt.” 

“T abhor flattery, nephew. Come to the point; of course there is 
some fair lady at the bottom of all this.” 

“T assure you I don’t flatter, and unless you can help me I shall 
be in despair.” 

“Help you ?” 

“Yes, for there is nq one else in the world that I know half so 
clever in seeing their way through an imbroglio, and I am in one 
if ever man was.” 


“Well, tell, tell, I promise you my best advice.” 
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“To begin with, you know, I suppose, that I am suffering from 
a chronic complaint of want of money, and my old uncle refuses to 
increase my allowance, and suggests that I should leave diplomacy 
and farm my own property in Courland.” 

“Nonsense! Waldemar is an old fool. Surely you are of age?” 

“No. By my father’s will, I am not of age before twenty-five, and 
I am only twenty-three.” 

“Find an heiress!” 

“Well, that’s just what I have done, and a charming little creature 
too. I tell you, aunt, I really am in love with her.” 

“A Dutch heiress—heavy and phlegmatic?” said the aunt, with a 
look of disgust. 

“ Don’t be prejudiced, aunt; a bright little fairy, as merry as a bird, 
and pining to death in the dullest old house you ever saw. The worst 
is, she has an old aunt like a dragon, who hates foreigners, can hardly 
speak a word of French, and is particularly antagonistic to me—has 
made her husband refuse my offers and forbidden me the house.” 

“T will get introduced to her.” 

“Tmpossible. Mevrouw Donker Curtius prides herself on hating 
foreigners, I cannot get admission to the enchanted castle of dulness 
in which my princess lives, and it is all a propos of her that I fought 
this duel.” 

“Come, you must have established a claim to her affection by such 
an exhibition of prowess.” 

“Oh yes, she sent me the prettiest little note, but as I cannot meet 
her anywhere, what am I to do? And there is no end of a fuss at the 
legation about the student.” 

“ Did you kill him ?” 

“Oh no! winged the fellow, and serve him right too. Think of the 
behaviour of the creature—it was the evening after the procession of 
students at Leyden. They had all been riding round the town in 
costumes of the middle ages, representing the entry of the Duc 
d’Artois into Antwerp. They were intoxicated with vanity at the un- 
wonted excitement; perhaps, too, my man, who is called Van Dam 
something or another, had partaken too freely of Schnaps. However 
that may be, I was walking backwards and forwards looking at Lisette, 
who was sitting in a balcony, with a party of professors and her old 
aunt, this chap among them, trying to do the civil. 

“T had bowed several times to Lisette; I saw the old aunt look 
furious, she said something to this Van Dam, and, could you believe it, 
the ruffian threw a glass of beer he held in his hand right into my face.” 

“ Atrocious! abominable!” cried the Countess. 

“Of course I could not stand it, so the first thing I did was to 
send the animal a challenge.” 
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“Quite right too, I applaud your spirit. But what next?” 

“ Well, that’s what I expect you to suggest.” 

The Countess remained very thoughtful for a few minutes, during 
which she played with her eyeglass, and screwed up one eye as if 
lost in deep reflection. 

“ Nephew, you must remember that you are a gentleman, of noble 
family—I cannot have you exposed to the insinuation that you are 
solely actuated by love of money. You must marry this girl, you like 
her, she likes you—she wants the position, you want the money— 
a very good exchange, none will be the loser—you cannot run away 
with her—I don’t approve of such things, but I will.” 

A burst of laughter from De Hoven greeted this remarkable 
proposal. 

“What is there to laugh at, mon ami?” 

“ Oh, aunt, you are really too amusing. Youare the most wonderful 
schemer in Europe. This beats even your plan for the escape of 
Prejinsky, after the Emperor had sentenced him to Siberia for life.” 

“Hush, nephew, don’t recall the past,I have no memory. I advise 
you if you wish to get on in life to have no memory, it is very 
inconvenient ; no one thanks you for remembering the past ; we forget 
the past, we hate the present, we live in the future, so now let 
us consider the future.” 

“Adorable aunt, you are Seneca in petticoats, and a great deal 
more lively than ever he was.” 

“A truce to compliments, Otto, let us consider facts. Who is there 
in the old Professor’s house on whom you can depend ?” 

“There’s a pretty girl called Miekje, who sends the notes from 
Lisette, but I can hardly understand her jargon.” 

“Take me to Leyden. I will look about me and give you my opinion 
in a day or two, perhaps sooner. Is there no garden or boulevard 
where I could see the lovely Lisette ?” 

Otto frowned and meditated. “No, nothing of the sort.” 

“Well then, some museum, picture gallery, or library ?” 

“Yes, the Japanese Museum, which her old uncle glories in.” 

“The very place ; write at once and ask her to meet you at the 
Japanese Museum to-morrow forenoon. I shall be there, you leave 
the rest to me. We will drive over early to-morrow morning ; 
remember you get up and breakfast with me at eight, sharp.” 

Early the next morning the Countess Zina de Bebrowsky and her 
nephew drove along the pretty shady road to Leyden, talking 
energetically as to their plans. 

“Tell me, aunt, what you propose to do?” 

“Carry off Lisette to England.” 

“ And what am I to do?” 
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“You can go to Paris, and from there write to the old Professor. 
Say that he had refused your permission to marry his niece, that you 
loved her to distraction, that you would not for worlds expose 
her or yourself to any imputation of folly, therefore you had not 
accompanied her to England, whither she had gone with your aunt 
until he gave his willing permission for the marriage.” 

“T never heard of such a plot, it is enchanting. When may I 
come to England ?” 

“That depends on how long it takes to settle matters. I should 
think it could not be many weeks ere the old gentleman gives in.” 

“TJ wonder what Lisette will say ?” 

“Leave that to me. Don’t tell her that you are not to come with 
us—that would spoil all.” 

Lisette had, without great difficulty, obtained permission from her 
aunt to go alone to the museum. She had won her heart by offering 
to dust the contents of some peculiarly precious cases of carved ivory 
in the museum. 

“'There’s hopes of the girl yet,” said Mevrouw to her ancient 
handmaiden, Piepje. 

Piepje shook her head sadly. 

In anticipation of meeting De Hoven, Lisette walked joyfully along 
the quiet streets, meditating on what the interview might bring forth. 

She had exhausted herself in appeals to her uncle and aunt to let 
her marry the man she fancied she loved, but all her efforts to bring 
them to her views were in vain. 

“A courtship should last two years,” said Mevrouw ;-“ all properly 
educated people admit that in two years you become acquainted with 
a person’s likings and dislikings, you see whether they are careful, 
prudent, possessed of genuine, solid acquirements. I was three years 
in making up my mind to marry Cornelis,” said the demure matron, 
“and I think that no girl, with any sense of delicacy, could be less 
than two. Don’t you agree with me, my dear?” she said, appealing 
to her husband. 

“Certainly, Geertje, it isa national custom, and a very good one. 
Matrimony above all things requires careful consideration ; other 
nations are more precipitate than we are, and see the consequence— 
quarrels, divorces, scandals of all kinds. Lisette must not give way 
to light and childish fancies for persons concerning whom she knows 
nothing in reality.” 

Lisette shrugged her shoulders, anything but convinced, and had 
immediately gone off to write to Count de Hoven an account of the 
mountain of prejudice which seemed to separate them. 

She had not met him since the day when Van Dam den Bouw- 
meester had so insulted him. 
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The subsequent duel had quite raised him to the rank of a hero in 
her eyes, and she longed to praise him for his prowess. 

Judge of her surprise at seeing him enter the museum accompanied 
by a bright active little lady, whose black eyes seemed to pierce her 
through and through as Otto de Hoven introduced her as “ his aunt.” 

“Tam glad to see Monsieur le Comte is none the worse of his duel.” 

“You did not think my antagonist very dangerous, did you ?” 

“No! and I heard that he was in an awful fright, never slept all 
night before the meeting, and sent me a touching adieu in verse.” 

“T tooshall have to say adieu,” said De Hoven; “I fear after this 
stupid affair I shall have to leave the country, everything is so 
exaggerated, you know, and our Minister is the most punctilious old 
fellow in the world.” 

“ You leave—will it be soon?” said Lisette, turning pale. “Shall 
you never return ?” 

“He must leave in a few days,” said his aunt; “that is why we 
came here to-day, that I might make your acquaintance, mademoiselle, 
and give you both my advice.” 

“ How sad—I never thought that would be the result of this duel,” 
said Lisette, with a downcast countenance, while in spite of all her 
endeavours some traitorous tears started to her eyes. 

“T see I am de trop. I shall examine all these ‘ curiosities,’ ” said the 
Countess ; “ you two take leave of each other and settle your affairs.” 

So the Countess wandered up and down the Museum, deeply 
absorbed apparently in all its quaint and grotesque contents, and 
when Otto and Lisette joined her, the bright flush on Lisette’s cheek 
and the happiness of her smiling countenance showed that the téte-a- 
téte had not been displeasing to her. 

“To-night, then, is it?” said the Countess, putting up her eyeglass 
to have a fuller view of the girl. 

“Tt is all settled, my aunt,” said Otto. 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of introducing Mademoiselle 
Donker Curtius into English society.” 

Lisette looked puzzled. 

She only knew that De Hoven planned an elopement. She was 
romantic, all was to be en regle, a rope-ladder was to be taken up to 
her room by Miekje, and about two in the morning, when the house- 
hold was drowned in sleep, Lisette was to descend out of her window 
into the garden. 

The romance charmed her, also the delight in so shocking the 
severe decorum of the Professor and Mevrouw. 

The future danced before her eyes like a fairy-land. What could be 
more charming than to have a lover who would carry her off in spite 
of all opposition ? It seemed like a chapter in a novel! 
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Slowly passed the afternoon and the evening. The Professor dozed, 
Mevrouw knitted, and the click of the kneedles alone broke the 
silence. Lisette felt no compunction about leaving them in this 
sudden way. 

They had not understood her, she could never understand them 
and their slow, lifeless existence, it was better they should part and 
each go on their own way. That her way would be perfect felicity 
she never doubted for a moment. 

The greatest embarrassment she felt was how she should dress and 
what she should take. 

A white muslin dress would be a cold thing to travel in all night, 
and how her best dresses would be tumbled if she rolled them up in 
a bundle! Besides, how could she take a big bundle—it would look 
like a washerwoman ! 

The practical details were truly puzzling. A rope-ladder had been 
conveyed in a washing-basket to her room by the faithful Miekje, but 
it was really terrible to think of going down it. Suppose she fell and 
broke her leg ? 

Agitated by these very prosaic reflections, the night passed slowly 
away to Lisette, and the old clock chimed one ere she had arrayed 
herself in the most becoming and suitable toilette she could think of. 
In spite of all she could do, her bundle of clothes looked like a feather 
bed; it was very vulgar, it took off the romance terribly, still there 
were things she could not leave behind. Lisette had little money, for 
her aunt did not think it wise to give her too much ; but taking what 
she had and her few trinkets, she began to prepare for her departure. 

The rope-ladder looked terribly fragile, and she had a thousand 
fears about trusting herself to it. She opened the window and looked 
out. The night was dark and rainy; to get out of her window and 
go down into the darkness seemed awful. 

At last she heard a low whistle and saw a ight 3 in the garden. 

Summoning up all her courage, she fastened the ladder to the 
window, and an active form sprang up; Otto was beside her, en- 
couraging and cheering her. 

“My bundle must go,” cried Lisette, with the calm of her Dutch 
origin. 

“ Here goes,” said the Count, flinging it out of the window right 
on to the Professor's dearly loved carnation-bed. “And now I will 
support you; trust to me.” 

In a few minutes Lisette was safe on the ground, having sustained 
no further damage than the loss of her shoe. It was awkward, but 
who thinks of such trifles as wetting their feet under such circum- 
stances ? 

“You brave girl! Come, my darling, here is the way,” cried Otto, 
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leading her along the garden, and out into a lane, where a carriage 
stood awaiting them; “if we must part it is but for a few days.” 

“Part!” cried Lisette in amazement. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the voice of the Countess. “TI will take care 
of you, and Otto shall come in a few days. Say good-bye, there is no 
time to be lost if we are to catch the steamer from Rotterdam.” 

Into the carriage Lisette got beside the Countess, and after a 
lover-like parting from Otto the carriage drove off full speed to 
Rotterdam. 

Lisette was taken by surprise, amazed and bewildered by the whole 
affair. It seemed a strange dénowment to an elopement to be driving 
rapidly away from her lover with an elderly lady with whom she had 
scarcely exchanged ten words. 

The romance evaporated very quickly under the influence of the 
Countess’s sharp, quick manner and lively talk. 

She explained the whole affair to Lisette, talked of bienséance 
and the verdict of the world, assured her it was the very best thing 
which could be done, told her stories and made her laugh, and finally 
ordered her to go to sleep in the corner of the carriage, quite as 
peremptorily and prosaically as Mevrouw Donker Curtius could have 
done. 


Early in the morning the Professor descended into his garden, to 
see his dearly prized flowers. 

Judge of his amazement to see the carnations all broken and 
trampled down, the mignonette crushed into the damp earth, and 
footsteps on the flower-borders. 

As he had not put his spectacles on, he did not descry the ladder 
dangling from his niece’s window, and began in a sorrowful way to 
call his wife to come and see the terrible mischief “those cats” had 
done in the night. 

“ Cats indeed!” cried Mevrouw! “ Burglars or thieves!” she added, 
seeing the footsteps all over the garden plots. Then suddenly looking 
at the house, she descried the ladder. 

“Heavens above! what is the meaning of that? Look, Cornelis, 
what is hanging out of Liesje’s window? Piepje, Miekje, run upstairs 
and see what has happened !” 

Miekje, with the most innocent face, hastened upstairs, and returned 
saying, “Freule Liesje is not there, and a ladder is hanging to the 
window !” 

Words cannot describe the dismay and anger of the worthy 
Professor and his wife. 

“Tt all comes of her mother being a Frenchwoman. I hate 
foreigners,” said Geertje, indignantly. “Oh! husband, you should 
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never have taken the child to the Hague, out of her own proper 
sphere ; I knew no good could come of it.” 

“Most remarkable! strange! unheard of!” was all that the 
Professor could ejaculate. ‘‘ Who can the girl have gone off with ? 
and why not go out of the door instead of out of the window? I 
wonder she did not break her leg,” he said, pulling the light ladder, 
which swung with a touch. ‘“ But what’s this? Why, it’s a shoe.” 

Mevrouw, Piepje, and Miekje gathered round, staring hard at the 
shoe, as if it could divulge the nature of the mystery. 

In the forenoon a letter was brought to the Professor, sealed with 
an enormous coat of arms. It was from Count Otto de Hoven, 
explaining the transactions of the past night, and begging for forgive- 
ness for himself and Lisette. 

Even Mevrouw Donker Curtius began to laugh at the comical side 
of the question. Running away with an old woman instead of with 
a handsome young lover quite tickled her fancy. “There never was 
anything like it,” she said; “it is so comical that nothing can be 
said in the way of scandal, and if the girl will marry this Count 
we evidently can’t prevent it.” 

The Professor laughed, Piepje laughed, and Miekje grinned with 
enjoyment. 

It was the joke of the day. The Russian Minister was so tickled 
with the idea that he forgot his grievances with Count Otto; the 
King laughed, the Queen laughed. The idea was so original and 
entertaining that there was no possibility of taking other than the 
humorous side of the question. 

Of course the Professor agreed to the marriage, and i in due time, 
Count Otto having joined his aunt, was in all due ceremony, and with 
every proper observance of every-day customs, married to Lisette, and 
so ended the romance. 

Whether Lisette found that life could be dull elsewhere than at 
Leyden—who can tell ? 








Erratom.—In the April number of Tempie Bar, p. 542, the date of the last 
letter written by Gilbert White of Selborne should be June 15, 1793, not 1797. 





